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LAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, 
treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence: Dresden, 

Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer.’ 


Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


pp T AAT AD 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 

155 East 18th Street, New York. 
voice formed and developed; the art of 
taught; method after the pures: Italian 
bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 


The 
singing 
schools;a 





a rom > SAL 
HENRY 17 FLECK, 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York. 
Address: 100 West 125th Street, New York 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Miss FRANCESCA ORNSTEIN 
Pianist. 

Leschetizky Method. Also Chamber 

Music Classes. 

147 West 7ist Street, New York. 


Instruction 


Studio 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
Baritone. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, Rooms 803-804. 


Mail address: 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


B ELARI, 
ing and Perfecting the Voice 
“118 West 44th Street, New York 


EMILIO 


Professor of 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 251 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


NATHAN GANS, 
Pianist. 


Pupils in Piano, Theory and Vir 
Studio: 165 West 48th $ 


il Method. 
t., New York. 





MARIE MILDRED MARSH, 


Pianist. 
Will take a limited number of pupils, 
Ste way Hal ou New York. 


Cc OOMBS, 


Communion). Organ les 
sons and pr ven on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church musicand thetraining of boys’ 
voices 


Address 


Mr. C. WHITNEY 
(Church of the Holy 


44 West 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence-Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and Direct- 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 





ZELLMANN 


Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, C one ert, Song Recitals. Vocal Instructor 
w York College of Music. 
1668 ‘Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Jissner’s, 539 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


JOSE PH B. 


Studios: 
-¥., 


OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLTuRE, 

ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 


MMe. 


New York. 





CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 
Solo Tenor and Singing Master. 

Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Church. References: Dorothy Morton, Charlotte 
de Levde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &c. 

Vocal Studio: 138 5th Ave. (Hardman Bidg.). 
New York. 


LILLIE a’Angelo BERGH 
School of Singing. 

Studios: The Albany, 52d St. & B’dway, New York 

Famous method for Voice Development. OPERA 

ORATORIO and CONCERT. WNaftve's accent in 

Italian, German, French and English, SUMMER 

SCHOOL for Teachers and Professional Singers. 
Correspondeace lavited. 





Helene Has- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE MISSES ADELINA AND 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


| CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 


Instruction in Voice and Piano. 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


| Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


Vocal Studio, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 4 o’clock. 
_ Tuesday s and Fridays 10 to 4. 








CARL Le VINSEN, 


Authorized representative of the 
FLORENZA D’ARONA Method. 
124 East 44th Street, 


Mr. CHARL ES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio : Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. — 





PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 





WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR vee AND CONCERT, 
8 East 22d Street, , New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Address 70 West 9th Street, New York. 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 

Organist Church of the Ascension. 
National Conservatory. Instruction, 
Harmony. 


With the 
Organ and 


12 West 11th street, New York 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 


| Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 


Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. 


Mr and Mme. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street New York. 


|GERRIT SMITH, 


Organist and Conductor. , 
Studio: 63 East 52d Street ; South Church, Madi- 
son Avenue, cor. 38th Street, New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 

Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Residence: 1 W est 87th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


DELAVAN HOWLAN 
Choral, Orchestral and ahi 
Conductor. 
Can be engaged by Amateur Societies. 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York. 


PERRY AVERIL. L— Baritone. 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal! Instruction. 
220 Central Park, South, 


S PALM, 











New York. 





CHARLE 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of | 


Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 1784 St., New York. 


| M. I. SCHERHEY, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 149 East 2ist St., New York. 





MAX BEN JDHEIM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio 98 Fifth avenue, New York. Reception 


| hours 11-12. Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Satur- 





anise 


A. FARIN :, 


New York. 


h 
| 
| 
GE 
| 





Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York. 


Reception hours: 2to 4 P. M. 





ENRICO DUZEN SI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice culture. 
voices cultivated od r contract. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue. 


Good 





SOPHIA PRI ESTLEY, 
Piano Instruction. 
6 East 47th Street, New York. 


E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 
Knickerbocker Building, 


Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 








| ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. d: 
Chickering Hall, New Yor 





CARL FIQUE, 
Piano, Harmony and Composition. 
Studio: 539 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


American Baritone. 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
__Studio: 501 and 502 ‘Carnegie Hall New York. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New 


VICTOR HARRIS, ——™ 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 


Instruction in Pianoand Theory of Music. 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 
Personal address : 318 East 150th Street, New York 


Mae. MARGHERITA * EALDI, 


Highest Voice Culture. 
Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York 


FRANCIS F ISCHER PC )WERS, 
Voice Culture. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 
New York Season, November 1 to May 1 
Denver (Col.) Season May 10 to October 1, 1896. 





UCH and 
ork 


New York. 


EDWARD MAYERHOFER, 
Piano Instruction 


MUSICAL COURIER, New York, or 


15 North Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 


| HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 


Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, caer and Ensemble Playing. 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Me. FLORENZA v'ARONA. 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
_ 26 West 71st Street, New York. 


WIL L IAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 


Studio : ee Hall, 
ew York 


Miss | GRACE GREGORY, 
Contralto. 


Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD. 
421 West 57th Street, New York. 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory 


For particulars address 
50 West %th Street, New York 


GEORG E FL EMING, 


Baritone, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
227 West Mth Street, New York. 


NK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d Street, New York. 
SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Instructor of the Violin. 


Pupil of and highly recommended by the late 
Jacques Dont, the great violin pedage gue 


Formerly with the Boston Symphony and Theo. 
Thomas Orchestra 
String Orchestra Class meets Mondays, 8 P. M 
- . , 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
Pupils accepted 
Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15. 
11 East 50th Street, New York = 


-Ediw.. Mollenhaue College of Music. 





| Theeminent violinist Ep. MOLLENHAUER, Director 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 


AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students. 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


FP. & H. CaRR!I Directors. 


' 


Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano. 
1 B. Zellman, Singing 
br Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony 
| Ba Dreher, Painting. 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 
1668 a Ave. (near 105th St.), NBW YORK. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
Contralto. 
Carnegie Hall, , New York. 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 





Gonteneed, by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
ARLOS A. DE SERRANO 
@™ Opera, Concert and Oratorio, Piano 
Instruction. 
Mrs. w ADSWOR’ TrH-V IVI IAN 
Soprano. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Church, Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 


New York Conservatory of Music, 


112 East 18th Street, New York. 


ren . - panes } 


ALICE GARRIGUE 
VOCAL 


The Strathmore, Broadway and 5 


MOTT 
INSTRUCTION. 
1 Street, 

New York. 

















i) 
A. VICTOR BENHAM, i 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &<« 
163 West 121st Street, New York 
J 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Ac ape. , 
Organ lessons at Marble C rllegi ate Church, cor t 
ner5th Avenue and 29th Stree 
Studio 142 oadway, New York 
/ 
Mr. LEO. KOFLER, \ 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul 
[rinity Par ow Ye Author of 
of Breathing."’ Address mail 29 Ve 
Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
Vocal Teacher 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York 
WILL C. Mé ACFARL ANE, ‘ 
Concert Organist 
Organ Recitals, Instructio gan Playing and 
Musical The v 
Address All Souls ( i 
Madison Avenueand (ith Street, New York City 
Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist, Musical Tall} q 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 
specially ‘ mmnende i ; " 
Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Voc a In = + 
H » Studi 151 Ea w York 
" 4 r 
ALBERT GERARD-TH tS. 
Vocal St idio, 649 L ngt Ave € 
Lessons res Se : 
lasses formed—v es tried I 4 4Pr 
J. ELDON HOLE, 
Ve r Tr st r e 
Phursd hs ive. N.Y 
ADELE LEW 
Concer Pianis Tea 
(Lesche ' i 
Ad ess Ste way Ha 
a e New Yorn 
F. W. RIESBERG 
»P i i 
Sr Wi ’ VV ‘ . t re ¥ 
' 
' 
SiGNok GIUSEPPE DELI INT! 
The Ba ie 
Or 4 s 
ul S 14 da Ss a, Pa 
MARY E. SCOTT, Soprano and Pianist 
DORA B. SCOTT, Contr i 
Concerts, Musicales. R _ 5 . accepted 
Miss HELEN LATHROP, yrano, 
Miss ELISE & mbcbigeayi, 
Mezzo Soprano ur in 
Mme. LUISA ( APP ANI 
Voice liture 
Mme. LENA DORIA DEVINE 
VocaL I 
Leading teacher of t nethods of the 
famous F Ry ANCESCO L ‘AMP ERTI 
Summer term for teachers and professionals. 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
For Terms, &c., address 
11:0 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Mme. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY, : 
Teacher of Singing. 
Author of “Hints About My Singi ng Met 
1211-1215 Carnegie Hall ts ? 
Special Rates for Summer Term 
Miss MAUD MORGAN, Ek. 
Harpist. 
13 Livingston Place, New York 
} 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE oF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
98 & 21 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
DUDLEY BUCK, President. 
JOHN C. GRIGGS, Director. 
W. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 
By special arrangement 
Mr. GEORG HENSCHEL. 


will receive a limited number of pupils at the 
College studios during the season. For dates and 
terms address the College. 





Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrate Prima Donna. 
Vocal] Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 





7 
CARL BERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York, 
“He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use 47s voice as well as /Aose of his 
pupils. "—Georg Henschel. 


ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 128 East 76th Street, New York. 








ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 





HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Composer- Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-815 Carnegie Hail, New York. 





Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
118 West Sth Street, New York. 





J. JEROME HAYES, 
V 


Yocal Instruction. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, 
between [8th and 19th Streets, New York 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


FRANK SEALY, 

Organist New York Oratorio Society. 
Conductor Newark, N.J.. Madriga! Club. Instruc- 
tion—VPiano, Voice. Theory, 

Room 10, 9 East 17th St.. New York 





Carnegie Music Hall, N.Y. 48 Lefferts "1. B’klyn 
Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
sole representative of the Philadelphia and Paris 
Schools of the celebrated (ialin-Paris. Cheve School 
of Sight Sinwinw. Ear Training and Musical Sten- 
ography. Special features: Simplicity of signs. 
One mental operation at a time Mental helping 
notes, perfect gradation, dictation, sufficiency of 

exercises—not songs. Send for circulars to 
48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn. 





CARL HAUSER, 
Violinist. 


Instructor ; Violin Phoory 
and Ensembie Playing 
MUSICAL COURIEK or 1304 Lex tonave New York. 


Instrumentation 





LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. 


Vocal and Piano Studio at 337 First Street, 
Brooklyn, N Y. 





WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Soci ty, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 

New York. 

For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 

Church, Madison Ave and 7ist St., New York. 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 
Studio: 51 West 8th Street, New York. 





THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
HENRY TAYLOR STAatTs, Director, 
offers the greatest advantages to piano students. 
Open all summer. Special terms from June 1, 1898 





FRANZ BELLINGER, 
Baritone. 

Vocal Instruction. O 
Mending of Breaks. Style, Lam 
Address: 


Concert, Oratorio. 
rti-Milan Method. 
ndianapolis, Ind. 





COMPRENEZ BIEN UE CHAQUE FOIS 
UE L'ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
PPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D'ELEVES POUR L'AVENIR. 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-DE&VEBAT, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris, Entire house. Superior 
table. Comfort and care. Chaperonage. French 
and Italian Conversation. 

30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 











PAUL LHERIE, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 
Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teachi in 
National Conservatoire, Paris. ad 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai, Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 
1** Regisseur de la Scéne de |'Opéra Comique, 


Stage Practice. In Caste. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





M. GEORGES HESSE, 

School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, % rue des Petits—Champs, Paris. 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
Frequent Public Auditions. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete comes. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scene. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

80 rue &. Petersbourg. 





Miles. YERSIN, 

AUTHORS OF THE 
PxHono-RuHYTHMIC METHOD FOR FRENCH Pro- 
NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 
Tue Parker, 123 W. 89TH St. New Yorx. 





Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio: 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone— Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BoUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Carnegie Halli, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 
New York. 





CULBERTA MILLETT, 


Vocal] Instruction, 
318 West 5éth Street, 
New York. 


J. J. BERGEN, 
Solo Tenor. 
Second Collegiate Church, New York ; Washing- 
ton Street Synagogue, Newark. For engagements 
address 135 West 44th Street, New York. 








r Ty 
J. HARRY WHEELER, 
Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Voices educated sfrictly in the /talian school. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. 
Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York 


PAUL HAMBURGER, 
Violinist—Instruction, 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 28 West 112th st., city. 





Miss LILLIE MACHIN, 

Vocal Teacher, 
Certificated pupil of 1208 Carnegie Studios, 
Signor Vannuccini. West 57th St., New York. 


AMERICAN BASSO. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. 
Address: 177 Duane Street, New York City. 











Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, pirectTor. 








Tue VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
29 West 15th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





OPEN 
ALL 
SUMMER. 








INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 
107 Ave. Henri Martin, PARIS. 
COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
nguages— Music. 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities. 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste. 
Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 





MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks =o. German and Spanish. Address, 
16 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 





Practical School. Singing. 


MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME. 
M. and Mme. LUREAU-ESCALAIS, 


for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 


Special Study of Répertoire. 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian. 


M. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d'Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Paris. 





P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant. 
Auteur du Guide du Chanteur. 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France. 


Tous les mois, auditions publique’ d’éléves con- 
sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 
Cuer pe CHANT A L'OPERA. 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


FRANCE. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
St. Germain en Laye. 


MADAME SALOME, 
21 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir. 








WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort aranteed the year round. 
Nota stopping 7p. ut a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light. 





MARIE SASSE, 


Offcier d’Instruction Publique. 


De lOpéra, Paris. | 


Creatrice of Tannh&user and !'Africaine. 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian. 
Specialty made of correct emission of the voice 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 
3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 





JULIANI, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- 
torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne. 
(PaRC MONCEAU), @ rue Fortuny. 














PIANO, 





SAMUEL BPPINGER, Director, a 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN 
Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral Instruments, 


VOCAL. Theory, 
Chamber Music, Ensemble Playing, &c. 

Catalogues Pree on Application. 

The Eppinger Conservatcry will be cpen all summer. 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


sted by the most artistic and com- 
tent faculty. 


ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 





Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
89 rue de Prony, 

Parc Monceau.) PARIS. 


M. MANOURY, 
Professor de Chant, 
Private Lessons—-Class ty 


18 rue Washington, 
Near Arc de Triomphe. 





M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Ameterdam, PARIS. 
Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scéne 





M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
Proresseur pe CHANT 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 

















FRAU SELMA NICKLASS- 
KEMPNER, 


Concert SINGER. 





Professor of Singing at the Stern Conservatory. 
Formerly Vocal Teacher of Crown Princess 
Stephanie of Austria. 
Von per HeypsTR. 4, BERLIN, W. 





| MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, 
| PIANIST, 


Address, 81 Leopold street, Munich. 





ETELKA GERSTER'S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 


Berlin W. Germany, 
Nolliendort-Piatz No 6. 





Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. 
| Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 
Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio: 286 South Sth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 
Brooklyn: 588 Madison Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
che Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





io 


Cc. B. HAWLEY, 
Com 1, Conductor—Vocal Instruction. 
Special training for Concert, Oratorio and Church 


oir. 
New Studio : 261 Fifth Ave., cor. 28th St., New York. 





A. L. BARNES, 
Organist.—Accompanist. 


Teacher.—Organ and Musical 
120 Weert Glat Street. New 





Vork. 





“A Paulty Technic is the Common Cause of the General Failure of Piano Players."’ 
VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 
A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 


The Technic-Kiavier provides a new, superior and thoroughly scientific means of both Technica) 
and Musical development, and at the same time insures far more rapid and sure progress in Piano 


Playing than is possible by any other means of study. 
Examination and Entrance 


Jan. 24 and 25.° Hours, 10to 1 and 8to6. Prospectus descriptive of Methe 


1898 (Instruction in German and English). 


New Term begins on Wednesday, Jan. 20, 
ays, Monday and Tuesday, 


and Instrument (Germ en 


or English) sent free. Personal explanations of same daily, 9 to 6. Interviews with Director by 
special appointment. Rerlin. Potadamer Strasse (Private Str.) 

















UR. Productions of the present year are 


the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 

profession and the public. 









2 CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 

















STERLING 22tes 


High Standard 


of Construction. 
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NEW YORK,—Continued. 








CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Master of Singing. 


Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 





GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
Soprano. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio. 
Address: ‘The Lenox,” 2 West 36th St., New York 


Mrs. 





SAMUEL MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 
Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 


Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 
26 East 23d Street (Madison Square), New York. 





LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON 
Soprano. 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development. 
Address: 158 West Sith Street, New York. 





TOBIAS WESTLIN, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
Brooklyn Studios: 
821 Sackett Street, 3922 McDonough Street. 
New York address: Mason & Hamlin. 





EMMA K. DENISON, 


Vocal Instruction. 
138 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York. 





VICTOR CLODiO, 
Of the ThéAtre des Italiens. 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Italian, German and French. 
111 East 59th Street, New York. 





WOMAN'S STRING 
ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK, 


Carl V. Lachmund, Conductor. (Thirty-five pro- 


fessional members.) Concerts, Festivais, &c. 
182 West 85th Street, New York. 


| 
| FELIX JAEGER, 
| Conductor’of Opera, Concert and Oratorio 
Vocal Instruction. 

Studio: 112 East 18th Street. New York 
| 
| 





Miss EMMA THURSBY 

will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Studio : 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Keceiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 344 Gramercy Park. 





EUGENE CLARKE, 
Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
234 West 42d Street, New York. 


SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 Broadway, New York. 


GRIFFITH E. GRIFFITH, 
Baritone 
Oratorio, Church, Concert and Voice Culture. 
Studio: 120 West 97th street, New York. 











NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Wm. M. SEMNACHER, Director. 
Thorough instruction given in Piano, Violin and 
other instruments; also Vocal Culture and Com- 
position. Harmony in class free to pupils. 





| Addresses of 

Musicians, 

Musical Organizations, 
Music Clubs, 

Musical Societies, 
Singing Societies, 
Bands and Orchestras, 
Music Managers, etc. 


Apply N. 


O. P., Bureau of Information, Tue 


Can be secured at rates. 





Courier, New York. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Boston. 


London, England. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 











Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 





Mug. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





HOMER A. NORRIS, 
Harmony, Pane Composition. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 





Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~ 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie } Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. French Language. 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston 





VAN VEACHTON ROGERS. 
Harpist. 
7 Park Square. 
Daudelin School of Music, 
on. 
FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
Special Summer Session 1898. 


Send for Circulars. 
Steinert Building, Boston, Mass. 








ELIOT HUBBARD, 


enor. 
Oratorio, Con Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, 





Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ and Harmony. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 





THE VIRGIL CLAVIER SCHOOL of Boston. 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION ONLY. 
Virgil Method taught. 


H. S. WILDER, Director 
355 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 





BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 


Vocal Instruction. 
#2 Main Street. WORCESTER, Mass. 


Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—200 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 
Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
SOPRANO—Care MUSICAL COURIER Co., New 
York City. 





JOHN HERMANN LOUD, 
Organist. 
Concerts and Organ Openings a Specialty. 


Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. ‘Associate of the 
Royal College of Music. Organist and Choir- 
master at First Church, Springfield. 

Address, 45 Mattoon Street. Springfield, Mass. 





MISS MARY H. MANSFIELD, 
SOPRANO, 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Musicales. 
Address: Thomas & Fellows, Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


Mr. aNnD Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Instruction. 
Voice, Violin, Piano, Composition and Ensemble 


Studio: 131 Weed 50th Street, New York. 


FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 


Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty, 
Address 30 East 234 Street. New York. 


MODERN SCENERY 
Constructed and Painted. 
MECHANICAL EFFECTS AND PROPERTIES. 
FOLDING SCENERY to pack in wardrobe trunks. 
SCENERY TO RENT (small or large) for 
Kenefits and Trial Trips. 

TABLEAU MATERIAL—Bactings, Maskings and 
Frames for Tableau Vivants for hire. 

ETTE W. SEAVEY, 
Station R.,. NEW YORK, 











LAPAY' 
Tel.: No. 753 Harlem. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
% Elgin Avenue Teaten, Ww. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Zésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’s COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 








Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 

—— | eee of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught. 

Improvisation, Accompan ing. an Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), oral, Orchestra 
Operatic an amber Music Classes. Secon 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 


Foss Weeas' Ae ‘nea. 64, to £4, 198. 64. por torm 
1 11s. . 148. . per 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 1380 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 


HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


The Berta Gresse-Thomason School for Piano. 


Studios, Brooklyn: 
300 Fulton Street and 61 Tompkins Place. 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason was educated by 


and was preparatory teacher for Franz Kullak, 
Berlin. 


FLORENCE. — 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension y= 
Formerly assistant instructor in the De le Sedie 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
Stage practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
moderate. 











GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 


SAMUEL P. WARREN, 
Solo Organist. 
Studio: 112 West 40th Street, New York 
Organ, Theory Lessons. 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 


Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
No. %5 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture. 
r 22 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I can confidently state that Mr Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA. 


SERENO R. FORD, 


Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Stamford, Conn. 














HUGO LUTTICH, 
Solo Violinist and Instructor, 


76 East 93d St., or Steinway Hall 
New York City. 


MARTINUS VAN GELDER’S 
VIOLIN VIBRATOR (Patented) 
greatly improves the tone, eveness, carrying 
power, resonance, &c.,of any old or new instru- 
ment. et indorsed and in use by leading 
artists. Weight of vibrator,1l ounce. For further 
particulars apply to E. J. ALBERT, 124 South 9th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Violin Maker and Re- 
ex. Autograph testimonials from Joachim, 

ithelmj, Petri, Brodsky, &c. 


DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 








CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


WolLrFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bec n 


Hall, Berlin. 

Sole re tative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mile. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 




















NETHERRHENISH Music FEstTIVAL. 


PETERSBERG-ON-THE-RHINE, June 4, 1898 


THe SeveNTy-FIFTH 
(> the great number of music festivals which of late 
years have up like in 


diverse parts of Germany none have been able to acquire 


sprung almost mushrooms 
an equally great importance or to evoke more general 
interest than the old established and now world renowned 
Netherrhenish festivals, which, annually at Whitsuntide 
take place in one of the three biggest lower Rhine cities, 
\ix-la-Chapelle, Dusseldorf and Cologne. This year it 
was the turn of the cathedral and Eau de Cologne town. 
called to the banks of the Rhine from all 
parts of Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, England 
and even the United States to participate in the perform- 
ance of a program which, in consideration of the mem- 
orable fact of this being the seventy-fifth recurrence of 
had been selected with particular 


which guests 


these music festivals 
care and with a lavishness as to the plenitude and ampli- 
tude of the diverse numbers which, on all three evenings, 
offered four hours of music. This is a little too much on 
a hot and beautiful Whit Sunday, when the air and na- 
of the make this grand old 
gothic hall, old carvings and 
panels and its masterly historical fresco paintings, seem 
stuffy and stifling. But luckily, only the Sunday was so 
to the weather outside, Whit Monday 
usually observed as holidays by 
thus the 


ture outside Guerzenich 


music with its fine oaken 


enticing while 
and also Whit Tuesday 
gay Rhinelanders, 
conditions more favorable to a prolonged stay and attentive 
ventilated concert hall. I 
astonishment, 


as 


the were wet and cool, and 


listening in the not over well 


without some 


in spite of the attrac 


noticed, however, and not 
that the general attendance was 
tions offered and the favorable conditions of the atmos- 
phere, not as large as in former years, and that even on the 
o-called celebrated the third day of the 
festival, the hall was not completely sold out. While the 
festival seems to have attracted an unusual amount of the 
foreign the home the Co- 
logne people themselves, evidently have lost interest in 
the undertaking, and the fact would almost bear out the 
correctness of Rubinstein’s saying, that festivals 
have lost the charm and the necessity of their existence 
Among the many had’ been 
attracted to Cologne I noticed the following of more or 
Her Majesty, the Queen of Roumania, 


“artists’ day,” 


element, division, especially 


music 


visitors who, nevertheless, 


less importance: 
royal poetess and her pet com 
Rhenish com 


alias Carmen Sylva, the 
\ugust Bungert; the other likewise 
posers, Max Bruch, Frederick Gernsheim and 
Humperdinck; Lefébvre, the French composer of the con 
cert drama “Judith;” the composers Ingeborg von Bron- 
sart, the poetess Johanna Baltz and Adelheid Wette, who 
wrote the libretto of her brother's fairy tale opera “Han 
und Gretel Of directors conductors I 
counted a great number, among them Krause, of 
Kogel, of Frankfort; Lomba, of Trier; de Lange, of Stutt- 


poser 
Engelbert 


sel ” music and 


3armen; 


gart: Schwickrath, of Aachen; Langs, of Crefeld; Por 
ges, of Munich: Buths, of Dusseldorf: Kleffel, of Co 
logne: Naszkowski, of Breslau; Vollbach and Steinbach, 


Among the music 
critics and musical litterateurs Prof. Alberdink- 
Thjim, of Loewen, in Belgium; Privy Counsellor Deiters, 
Prof. Martin Krause, of Leipsic:; Otto Less 
H. Blank, of Berlin; Sittard and Chévalley, of 
Hamburg. Of pianists I noticed Dr. Jedliczka, who told 
me that d’Albert would have come also if he had not the 
mumps; Marie Krebs and Van Zandt America was 
represented by Frank Van der Stucken and Henry Wolf- 
sohn: the latter left, however, after the first evening, as 
he had to meet Moriz Rosenthal in Munich by appoint- 
was most representatively 


of Mayence, and a number of others 
were 


of Coblenz: 


mann, 


ment Berlin management 
represented in the person of Concertdirector Hermann 
Wolff, and of other interesting personages I met Messrs 
Ibach, of Barmen, piano manufacturers; Arnold Mendels- 
sohn, composer; Dr. Ludwig Wuellner, the tenor; Miss 
Johanna Hoefken, Wally Schansill and Cecilia Kloppen- 























Prince Reuss XX VIII., composer; 
of old musical friends that 
them some acquaintances 


burg, concert singers; 
Witte, Kes and number 
hardly interest you, among 
whose names I could not remember, even at the time of 


a 


meeting, let alone at the present moment of writing. 

As for the three programs of this festival, I can only call 
them comprehensive, interesting and well arranged ac- 
cording to chronological order. From my modern view- 
however, I find fault with them for not containing 
Each and every work represented 
It will be argued 


point 
one single real novelty 
on the program has been heard before 
against this hypercritical and entirely personal exception 
which I take against the excellence of the program that 
these Netherrhenish festivals have always been of a more 
or less conservative and that it not theirs 
much as the Tonkiinstler Verein’s task to produce novel- 


is as 


calibre, 
ties; that these festivals are more intended to give works 
of acknowledged standard and merit, and especially those 
which require big orchestral and choral forces for an ade 
quate reproduction, a hearing in as perfect performance as 
Under 


this viewpoint the program as a whole was a well selected 


can be secured, to all of which I say yes and amen 
one. The first day was given over to works from the past 
and the beginning of the present century, beginning with 
Bach’s superb B major double chorus “Nun ist das Heil und 
Kraft,” at the music 
festival of 1889, was vociferously redemanded. Next came 
seethoven’s A major symphony, and this was followed by 
Handel's oratorio “Deborah,” which in originality as well 


die which, when it was performed 


as power of conception is one of the master’s best works, 


despite the fact that it is one of his earliest oratorios 


“Deborah” was last year one of the principal attractions 
of the Handel performances which took place under Voll 


| bach’s genial conductorship at Mayence, and it was no less 


successfully revived at Cologne. The text from the fourth 
chapter of the Book of Judges was compiled for Handel 
by Samuel Humphreys. The composition was finished in 
1733, and in the same year, according to the Cologne fest 
tival program book, the oratorio was produced for the 
first time at the London Haymarket Theatre. The present 
performance under Dr Wuellner 
Frederick Chrysander’s excellent revised edition of the 
the English text into German 


Franz made use of 


Gervinus translation of 


Special attention is paid therein to a more correct and 


more sensible adaptation of the words tu the music and a 


more compact compilation of the entire contents of the 
drama for the practical purposes of a performance. To 
this end many numbers which are irrelevant or impede the 
progress of the action have been excised and the quite un 
necessary and not very sympathetic part of Jael has been 
entirely suppressed. The effect of the whole was thereby 


unquestionably benefited. The orchestration was similar 


to Siegfried Ochs at Berlin in his “Samson” perform- 
ance, the original Handel with 
modern Ibach concert grand took its place) and two ’celli 
to accompany the recitatives, and an orchestra containing 
no less than ten oboi, eight bassoons and eight trumpets 


This proved an ample tone balance for the ninety-nine 


one, a clavicembolo (a 


string instruments of this festival orchestra of over 150 
performers, and the effect was as novel as it was satisfying 
and interesting. The chorus numbered nearly 600 singers, 
mostly from the Rhenish capital, but also from the ad 
big ensemble numbers were 
moments 


joining cities, and thus the 
strength which at 
Utmost rhythmical precision, 
still sufficient, and above all 


nuances, coupled with a rare 


given with a sonority and 
were almost overwhelming. 
not very finely shaded, but 
equally distributed dynamic 
clearness in the pronunciation of the text, distinguished 
these choral performances under Prof. Dr. Wuellner’s 
energetic baton and long-armed, concise conductorship 
Of the soloists Frau Wittich, from Dresden, was only 
fair in voice, and this operatic star did not satisfy my 
modest demands in the coloratura portions of the part 
Dramatically, however, she sang with much expression, 
and she evidently also pleased the audience. Still more, 


| demanded by 


| upon a repetition ol 


masters of delivery 
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and much more deservedly, however, was this the case 
with Court Opera singer Theodor Bertram, from Munich, 
heard before He of the best 
n dramatic as well as the florid styie 


whom I had never is one 


and his singing of the arioso “Be 
\binoam was su 


Handel, 
hold Thine Aged Father” 


pure, expressive and impressive that the audience insisted 


in the part of 


Of the other soloists the 
well known to you 
United States, and 


the same 


tenor Ernst Kraus is sufficiently 
through his recent app« 
Frau Geller-Wolter, the Jerlin, through my 
frequent description of her voluminous voice. Herr Heid- 


kamp, a Cologne basso, who sang the part of the Herold, 


arances in the 


alto, from 


has a big but not a very responsive or flexible organ, but 
i ) I & 


his vocal utterances were befitting the part he undertook 


to sing 


The second day's program brought only wofks from the 


so-called romantic period, the “blue flower” music of the 


fifth decade of this century The opening number was 
Mendelssohn's setting of the Ninety-eighth Psalm, which 
he wrote for the Berlin Cathedral Choir’s New Year's 


Day celebration of the year of 1844. Strange to say the 


orchestral accompaniment created unfavorable comment 
at that time on the part of the higher Protestant clergy, 
despite the fact that the words of the psalm speak of the 
praise of the Lord with harps and psalters, with trumpets 
and trombones. Nowadays we would find it strange if in 
a setting of this psalm the said instruments would not be 
Of Mendelssohn's religious music I prefer the 
“As the Hart panteth’—to his 


it shows considerably higher inspira 


employed 
Forty-second Psalm 
Ninety-eighth, for 
tion and genuine sentiment. 

Paul Du Mont, a Cologne amateur, sang the short open- 
ing solo phrase with a pleasing and quite sonorous bari 


then the chorus entered a capella and a fine 


tone voice, 


is reached when the orchestra and organ join in 


climax 
with full force 
Schumann’s C Major Symphony was well conducted 
and from by Dr. Wuellner, had dis- 
carded the use of the score in the conducting of the Bee- 
It was a carefully prepared, but not an 


memory who also 


thoven symphony 
inspired, reading which the Cologne master of the baton 
vouchsafed us. The adagio, which is one of Schumann’s 
best and most exquisite symphonic movements, and is one 
of the flowers of the romantic school, was lacking in poetry 
as well as warmth of conception Among the orchestral 
performers I enjoyed most the pure, charming tone of the 
Prof. Jules Lebert in Belgium 
work of the evening was Berlioz’s chef d'ceuvre, 


first oboe from Gand 


The chief 


“The Damnation of Faust.” It has been analyzed and 
heard so often in the United States that it seems useless 
for me to say ought about its merits, which are all the more 
to be wondered at, however, when it is considered that 


when he began 
the composition of this his grandest composition. It 
true he only completed it fifteen years later, but the most 
of “The Damnation of Faust”—the 
Peasants’ Dance, the chorus of the 
Mephisto’s serenade, the 


Berlioz was only twenty-five years of age 
is 
inspired portions 
Faster Hymn, the 
sylphs and the students’ chorus 
ballad of the Flea and Marguerite’s Spinning Song, which 
Berlioz designates as a “Gothic” song, he composed dur- 
ing the earliest period 

I was not quite so much taken with the performance of 
this work as I had been on the previous evening with the 
reproduction of the Handel oratorio. After all, this style 
seems to be better suited to the conductor’s and the gen- 
the Frenchman’s and ever so 
suggestive music. “The Rakoczy March” I have heard bet- 
ter even under Walter Damrosch, not to mention Nikisch, 
rousing triumph 
Of course it “took” March itself 


is of an irresistible swing and is gorgeously orchestrated, 


eral abilities than subtle 


a perfectly 
for the 


who always scores with it 
also in Cologne 


but it was overhurried in tempo and the strong rhythms 
not brought out Nikisch 
Splendidly performed, however, was the “Dance of 
in which the four harps of the festival orches- 
It is easily compre- 


were is pointedly as gives 


them 
the Sylphs,” 
tra were of scintillating effectiveness 


hended, therefore, that this brilliant orchestral gem was 
vociferously redemanded 
The chorus was well trained, but not quite as sure in 


some of the more difficult episodes than they had been on 
the previous evening. On the other hand, I preferred the 
soloists in the “Damnation” 
torio Especially Ernst Kraus, though he did not seem 
quite at home in the part of Berlioz’s Faust, sang better 
than he had done on the previous evening. Frau Wittich 
was delightful without becoming too sentimental, as Ger- 
man sopranos are apt to do in the interpretation of Ber 
lioz’s somewhat Frenchy Gretchen, and Herr Bertram was 
vocally as excellent Mephisto he had been as 
Abinoam, albeit I should have preferred him somewhat 
more demoniacal in expression in the former part, which 
in this respect Messchaert interprets much more sugges- 


to the same ones in the ora- 


as as 


tively and dramatically. 
Altogether, although this was a highly respectable re- 
production of Berlioz’s work I must confess that I have 
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SOME CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 








J. H. KOWALSKI, 


CELEBRATED VocaL STUDIO, 


Suite 54 and 55, Kimball! Hall, 


Cu’ aco, ILL. 





MAX BENDIX, 
VIOLINIS |, 


801 Steinway all, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 





Mme. JOHANNA HESS-BURR, 
Voice Coaching—Repertoire. 
FRANK S. HANNAH, 
Business Manager. 
Suite 1015-1016 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 





Mme. RAGNA LINNE, 
MARCHESI METHOD. 
OraTor1io—ConcerT—SonG RECITAL. 


Limited number of pupils accepted. 
Kimball Hall, Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





FRANK T. BAIRD, 


Tue ArT oF SINGING. 
84 Monroe Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


FREDERICK W. CARBERRY, 


TENOR. 
Steinway HA.t, 





Cuicaco, ILL. 





D. A. CLIPPINGER, 


Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Room 40 Kimball! Hall, Chicago, III. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, 


College Building, 202 Michigan Boulevard, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, 
Louls FaLk, 
HANS VON SCHILLER, 
WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 
Catal e giving full information mailed free 
apon application. 


Musical Directors. 





SIXTEENTH YEAR, 
1896-1897. 
Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 


FOR THE 
HicHer ArT oF PIANO PLAYING. 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Mr. anv Mrs: BICKNELL YOUNG, 


Lecture recitals on Opera, its Origin and Develop- 
ment; illustrated by vocal examples from the 
earliest epoch. ¢ Kimball Hell Chicago, IIL 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of * “ Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
“Complete Musical Anal sis.’ 
- “ Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence lessonsin Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 











WALTER SPRY, 


Director of Conservatory of Music, 
G@uszam QUINCY, ILL. 
Piano and Organ Recitals. . . 





HOLMES COWPER, 
220 Wabash Avenue, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 





ANNA WEISS, 
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cial inducem: nts are offered to beginners, who may be assured when ousnees their 


sondine here that they will never have to retrace their steps, but that their 
Mr Sherwood's methods of technic, touch, ph asing, ater pres on, etc. 


and certain. 


progress will be steady 
. which have 


ros 


WILLIAM H. SH Pure woes. 


CONCERT AND RECITAL PIANIST. 


MR. SHERWOOD created a furore by his wonderful playing at the meeting of the M. T. N. A 


in New York City last June. 


His playing in other large cities this season has aroused the utmost 


enthus:asm. He hax been acknowledged by critics, the public and musicians to be ‘he greatest 
American pianist. Mr. Sherwood will teach and give recitals as usual at the Chautauqua 


produced wonderful results, are exclusively one. Send for p 


pectus. 
WALTON PERKINS. Secretarv and Manager. (N. Y.) Assembly from July 11 to August 13. 


cert platiorm many times amid the peltings of flowers, 
which the young ladies of the chorus showered upon him. 


than she did at this festival, when she seemed bent upon | 
nothing else but to captivate the audience through a dis- 
play of technic. a a 


heard superior ones both in this country and in the United | 
States. 


i 

Frau Marie Wittich’s solo consisted of the recitative and 
The greater part of the third day’s program was, not- | aria of the Countess from Mozart's “Nozze di Figaro,” _ Thus ended the seventy-fifth Netherrhenish Music 
withstanding the very prominent portion which the solo- | Which she sang with excellent artistic results. Festival at Cologne. A festive supper united the con- 
ists absorbed of it, given over to the works of the modern The festival chorus did not shine to quite as good advan- ductor, soloists, committee and some invited guests as 
school, beginning with Wagner. He was orchestrally | tage in Brahms’ important “Song of Fate” as it had done | well as a few of the prominent people of the hospitable 
which | 0” the previous days, but still the reproduction was more | and joyful town until the wee hours of the morning, and 


represented by his Vorspiel to “Die Meistersinger,” 
once upon a time, in my younger days of superabounding 
Wagner enthusiasm, I likened to the Cologne Cathedral. 
It lost some of its inherent and overwhelming power and 
dignity through the fast tempo in which Professor Wuell- 
ner conducted it. On the other hand, Richard Strauss’ 
wonderfully worked and cleverly conceived “Till Eulen- 
spiegel” was excellently reproduced and with rare plas- 
ticity. It is one of the battle horses of the Cologne or- 
chestra and its renowned conductor, who after the per- 
formance of this virtuoso piece was overwhelmed with 
applause and was the recipient of several laurel wreaths, 
an orchestral fanfare and other well deserved ovations. 
Between these two orchestral numbers took place the 
first solo of Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler, who was heard in 
her well-known bravura display piece, the Saint-Saéns C 
minor piano concerto. It is not a very deep, but an 
effective work, and as it was brilliantly played from a 
pianistic viewpoint, our clever countrywoman was able 
to score a big success with the audience. Her further 
selections in the second half of the program consisted of 
the slow movement from the F minor concerto of Chopin 
and the ephemeral so-called fantastic scherzo in D minor 
from Litolff’s piano concerto. Why Mrs. Bloomfield- 
Ziesler chose two excerpts and Saint-Saéns’ weakest piano 
concerto for just a Netherrhenish Music Festival program 
I cannot understand, but she evidently misjudged the 
character of these the highest class and oldest of Ger- 
many’s musical festival organizations. Mrs. Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, who replaced Paderewski on this occasion again, 
was much applauded after these fragments, and for an en- 
core upon a double recall she gave the Mendelssohn 
“Spinning Song.” The orchestral accompaniments were 
not at all as perfect as they might have been, but this fact 
is accounted for in some measure through Mrs. Bloom- 
field-Zeisler’s spasmodic shiftings of tempi and nervous, 
jerky rhythms. I have heard her play much better and 
decidedly more musically and with more temperament 


on the next day those who had been wise enough not to 
mix champagne with their pure Rhine wine (the French 
and German elements do not always agree with each other) 
journeyed to Barmen to enjoy the first of three per- 
formances of Hector Berlioz’s Requiem Mass, which 
Chorusmaster Karl Hopfe produced there under peculiar 
circumstances. This very energetic as well as enterprising 


than a merely respectable one. | 
Very well received was Concertmaster Willy Hess, who 
is a great favorite in Cologne, and who performed the 
Spohr “Gesangsscene” with sweet, noble, but not very big 
tone and with absolute cleanliness of execution as well as 
intonation. The orchestral accompaniment in this num- 
ber was as discreet and precise as could be wished or 
imagined. conductor has gathered together a body of amateur sing- 
The second half of the program, which on this third | ers, which he calls Volkschor (the people’s choir), and 
“artists’ evening” of the festival consumed altogether four | which is virtually composed for the greater part of factory 
hours and a quarter, opened with old standby, the | and shop girls and working men, a good many of whom 
“Oberon” overture of Weber, which proved another big | do not even know notes. Altogether they amount to over 
success for Prof. Dr. Wuellner and the orchestra. Then | 500 voices, and with this big body of people Chorusmaster 
came “Siegfried’s Farewell” and “Siegfried’s Rhine Jour- | Karl Hopfe has studied Berlioz’s difficult work, and so 
ney,” two of the most beautiful episodes from “Die Gétter- | drilled his people that on last Wednesday night he was 
dammerung.” The duet was very tellingly sung by Frau | able to give the first public performance of it in the newly 
Wittich and Herr Kraus, and the orchestral postlude with | built, very spacious Stadthalle, a square concert hall situ- 
verve and quite adequately performed, despite the fact | ated in the beautiful promenade a few minutes’ walk out- 
that toward the close the first trombone made a premature | side the town. The concert was only sparsely attended, 
entrance. as the admission fee on the first evening was four and five 
Of the piano soli in this part of the program I spoke | marks a seat, which is a little steep here in Germany and 
above, and they were followed by three Lieder sung by | under the circumstances. The first repetition, which is 
Herr Theodor Bertram. The first was the group from | planned for to-day, will unquestionably be largely fre- 
“Tartarus,” one of the greatest of Schubert’s and of all | quented, as the price of admission is to be two marks 
existing Lieder literature. It was forcefully sung, but the | (about 50 cents), and on next Sunday I expect pande- 
Schubert “All Souls’ Litany,” a very heavy and slow | monium will reign in the Barmen town hall, as the ad- 
song, was unmercifully dragged by Herr Bertram, thereby | mission for the third performance is set at the low fee of 
making its lengthiness felt even more strongly than was | one mark. 
necessary. The singer scored a cheap success, however, The orchestra, formed of the combined city orchestras 
with Loewe’s “Prince Eugene,” one of the master’s weaker | of Barmen and Elberfeld, was ninety strong, and the brass 
creations, and as an encore he sang Schumann’s “The Two | for the four side orchestras, thirty-eight men, was taken 
Grenadiers.” from the band of the 159th Infantry Regiment at Dussel- 
The festival closed quite appropriately and with a good | dorf. It was not a first-class orchestra, but it sufficed for 
final climax, reached in a fine interpretation of the last | the purpose. The chorus is made up for the greater part 
finale from Beethoven’s only opera, “Fidelio,” which was | of young, fresh folks material, entirely uneducated vocally, 
rousingly sung by the chorus as well as the soloists, and | but sonorous in tone quality. 
after which Prof. Dr. Wuellner was recalled to the con- | The original thing about the reproduction was that 
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SPIERING QUARTET. 


Berlioz’s work was performed from beginning to the ond | 
it was forte throughout. This 
nay it screamed. But as 
to the conductor 


without dynamic shading; 
chorus did not sing, it shouted, 
this body able 
quite complacently through all of his many 
tempo, and as all in all they knew their notes from mem- 
ory (although they sang modulatory difficulties horribly 
I come to the conclusion that something 


of singers was follow 


changes in 


out of tune), 
really could be done with this material if a j 
ductor who would work up step by step were at the head 
The present conductor, 
but he seems like 


udicious con- 


of the organization 
is, as I said 
drillmaster 
Of the 
he has no idea 
and the 
but drill, bodily drill 

In place of Dr. Raoul Walter, of Munich, 
have sung the tenor solo in the Sanctus, but who for some 
reason or other could not come to Barmen, Herr Naval, 


above, energetic, a military 
Each time division is like a knock-out beat 
conception of the work 
four cornered, 


drill, nothing 


diverse tempi or mental 


Everything is business-like, 
showed only 


whole performance 


who was to 


Karl Hopfe, | 


from the Berlin Royal Opera, was secured in the eleventh | 


hour, and he sang the beautiful solo with excellent artistic 


results, 


At Berlin, on the day previous to my departure for 
Cologne, I attended at the Royal Opera House a gala 
Lortzing’s newly studied and newly 
mounted opera “Die beiden Schiitzen,” which was given 
by command of the Emperor. His Majesty was present 
from beginning to the end, and he evidently enjoyed him- 
self hugely. He laughed considerably at the antics of 
Lieban and of the newly engaged buffo-bass Knuepfer, but 
most amused he over the comic utterances of 
Emil Thomas, the newly engaged comedian of the Royal 
Comedy. I have seen Thomas at New York, and he did 
not seem so very funny to me, nor could I enjoy here to 
the extent as some do Emil Thomas’ specifically Berlinish 
humor or his imitation of the Hamburg dialect. Luckily 
he has to sing very little. 


of 


performance 


seemed 


1 “Die beiden Schiitzen” 


The opera itself is not one of Lortzing’s best works 
The music is far inferior to that of his “Czar 
and Carpenter” or “The Armorer,” and the action 


is not half as funny as it is complicated. The case re- 
quires, as you notice, three comedians, and they 
were all that could be desired. Also the female element 
was well represented in the persons of Frau Herzog (Caro- 
line) and Miss Dietrich (Suschen). Furthermore, the 
services of Herr Bulsz, Herr Philipp, Herr Krasa, Herr 
Staunner, Herr Alma and Fri. Pohl were called into requi- 
and when I tell you that Dr. Muck had studied 


will 


sition, 








and conducted the opera and that Herr Tetzlaff had staged | 


it, you will believe me that it was really a “gala” per- | 
formance. 
I doubt, however, whether “Die beiden Schiitzen” will 


gain at the Royal Opera House the great popularity of 
“Undine,” no less than fifty times in 


1897. 


which was given 


Max Bruch’s latest composition, the secular oratorio 
“Gustavus Adolphus,” had its first hearing (the perform- 
ance took place from manuscript) at Barmen a week 
or ten days ago under the direction of the composer. The 
work was well received, but from someone who attended 
the performance, and in whose judgment I place un- 
bounded confidence, told me that aside from some good 
four-part choral writing, such as one is wont to find in all 


of the master’s works, “Gustavus Adolphus” is his poorest 
creation in the way of invention, and my friend fears that 
Max Bruch is about viz., that he has 


nothing new to say 


“ausgeschrieben,” 


*-_ * * 


Shortly after Frau Ingeborg von Bronsart had produced 
at Leipsic her “Jery and Baetely,” on the 24th ult., after 
several postponements, Miss E.M.Smyth, a young English 
composer, brought out at Weimar her phantastic comedy 
in two acts entitled “Fantasio,” the book of 
by Miss Smyth, is based upon Alfred du Musset’s comedy 
Miss Smyth’s work was received with 


which, also 


of the same name. 
much favor, and the composer-poet of the fair sex was 


Her an 


way, 


many times called before the curtain success, 


unqualified and undeniable one. by the means one 


step forward in the vexed woman-composer question 


*-_ + * 


On the 8th inst 
the Royal Belvedere (Trenkler’s of his 
Leipsic program. The genial Danish-American composer 
sends me a very interesting and laudatory criticism upon 
his first concert from the pen of Prof 
facile princeps among the Leipsic music critics. 


orchestra) part 


Martin Krause, 


*-_ * & 


I spent part of to-day with August Bungert, here upon 
the Petersberg, in view of that beautiful spot called Godes 
berg, where he is about to erect his Festspielhaus for the 


performance of “The Homeric World.” O. F. 


Georg Liebling’s Last Recital. 


This eminent pianist held another recital on Wednesday 
afternoon, May 18, at St. James’ Hall, under the 
of N. Vert. As on many previous occasions Mr 
commanded the marked respect of zsthetical 
and also the admiration of the “British public.’ Mr 
Liebling began well with Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat. 
op. 110, of which the reading. so self-subdued and sympa- 
thetic, was fully appreciated by the audience. Chopin's 
pieces (including the Berceuse) proved that the talented 
pianist comprehends the texts of the Polish composer (for 
the piano)—and well knows how to treat. and, if the words 
may be used, to “humor” them. Mr. Liebling’s own three 
Preludes to verses of Heinrich Heine charmed the audi- 
ence. These pieces are really delicious interpretations. 
through musical “medium,” of amatory stanzas, and are 
already published. At the end of Liszt’s “Don Juan” 
Fantasia the audience recalled the wearied pi: nist, who 
then played his own pretty excerpt in D (from a “Suite a 
la Watteau”) entitled “Ila Marquise.”—London Musical 
Standard. 


Liebling 
amateurs 


On May 18 Herr Georg Liebling gave his ninth piano 
recital, in St. James’ Hall, which attracted a considerable 
gathering of musical artists. Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat 
major, op. 110, was the opening number. Next followed 
some examples of Chopin: The Valse in A flat major, op 
34, No. 1. This was perfectly delightful hearing; one 
would not have wished a phrase otherwise construed 
The Berceuse and an Etude in F minor, op. 25, No. 2, was 
played with equally tasteful feeling, while Chopin’s Sonata 
in B flat minor, and especially the Marche Funébre, ap- 
peared to us to receive a far more sympathetic interpreta 
tion on this than on previous occasions. Three Preludes, 
suggested by Heine’s verses, from the pen of Mr. Lieb- 
ling, are instinct with poetic charm, and won cordial rec- 
ognition. A brilliant Toccata by Dupont was encored, 
and for the concluding piece, Liszt’s showy Fantasia on 
Mozart’s “Don Juan,” a similar tribute was exacted. ne 
of Schubert’s Impromptus, a bright little trifle by God- 
ard, and a Humoreske by Moszkowski, dedicated to the 
concert giver, completed the list London Musical News. 


Carl Busch will conduct in Dresden at | 


| ceauguac” 


direction | 


PERMANENT ADDRESS: 
Studebaker Music Hall, Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO, 


Echoes from Italy. 


ROME, May 25, 1898. 


EMMA BELLINCIONI, to whom I alluded in my 
last Echoes, has received a most flattering telegram 


from Massenet, congratulating her on her newest triumph 


in his “Saffo.” “Your triumphs are always certain!” he 
says. “Glory to you, and always to you! Enthusiastically 
yours, Massenet.” Her greatest triumph, however, will 


rraviata.” She fascinates you, hypnotizes you 


and you dream of her again and again when 


always be “” 
in this opera, 
and the last note of her glorious voice dies in 
She sang it the last night of her appearance in 
arose at her when the curtain 
No one like Bellincioni 
‘Amami Alfredo.” She 
listen to the 


all is over, 
your ear 

Rome, and the whole house 
fell and hid her from the public 
the celebrated 


creep 


has ever sung 
suppressed 


Bellin- 


other 


makes your flesh as you 
agony which gives the expression to the phrase 
gives it 
singer ever has done before 
Whatever she may have 
it 


hence her power over her hearers 


tears and as no 
Patti in this phrase left the 
felt she did not make 


Bel and 


cioni with love, passion, 


public cold 


the public feel with her, which lincioni does, 


a cheap opera summér 
to 

Franchetti’s ‘‘Pour- 
The 
me that 


are going to have 
June 2. We are 
“La Bohéme,” 
to 


Rome 
to begin 


In we 


season, have Ponchielli’s 


“Giaconda,” Puccini's 
and 
brated Mascheroni 
Puccini is writing a new opera in five acts, and on the plot 


of Marie 


another opera, new Rome cele- 


will conduct. This reminds 


Antoinette’s life. Puccini conceives most of his 


music when out shooting, he being an inveterate sports 
man. When he travels he never takes a sheet of music 
with him, but he is never without his gun. That accom 
panies him everywhere! Curiously enough, he has the 
greatest horror of seeing a wounded bird or any other 
wounded game. He once shot a stag without killing it 


The 


and was irre- 


He left it where it fell, and returned home without it 
following morning he felt like a murderer, 
sistibly attracted to the the 
fell. He found it still gasping in the throes of death, but 
was not dead 


dying animal’s eyes, 


spot where wounded animal 


Puccini has never forgotten the look in the 


and has never aimed at big game 


since 

It is very rarely that a composer will risk his fame by 
Romans are too 
Rome 


having a new opera given first in Rome 
severe, unjustly severe, to everything not made in 
Mascagni might not have taken Rome by storm, as he did 
Rusticana,” but for the fact that he 


This curious jealousy of the 


with his “Cavalleria 
was thought to be a Roman 
Roman public 
first given in any other town excepting Rome, 
come to Rome only after their fame is made 
will also sometimes hiss an opera that has succeeded else- 
where and will applaud an opera that has failed elsewhere, 
and that only to be different from others 

Thus, “Stella,” a opera 
has been given in a little country 
perfect triumph. Six pieces in the first act were encored; 
also the finale of the act and the of the 
third act. What do you thing of that? 

“Raphael and Fornarina” is the title of an opera recently 
Both Raphael and Fornarina are written 
I suppose you know that 


accounts for so many new operas being 


and they 
Romans 


by De Mardis, 
and has been a 


this week, new 


town, 


second whole 


given in Milan 
for women’s voices. Fiasco! 
fiasco means failure! 
Oratorios are rarely written by Italian 
Don Lorenzo Perosi has just completed an 
“Resurrection of Lazarus.” 
the historian 


composers— 
nevertheless, 
oratorio on the subject of the 
It is for five voices: Mary, Martha, Jesus, 
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an hour and a half to sing. It will be given in Venice 
some time in July, and the baritone Karschmann will sing 
Jesus. 

Shortly after the Milan riots, when the city was com- 
paratively quiet, General Bara went to pay Verdi a visit at 
the Milan Hotel, where the master has taken up his per- 
manent abode. 

Not long ago I was at a reception, where Marconi, 
the celebrated Roman tenor, sang. It is a very rare treat 
to hear Marconi sing in private, for each time he sings 
means 1,000 frs.—-to the hostess; 1,000 frs. means how 
Please do the sum; I can’t; never 
People who can’t count never 
However, as Mar- 


many dollars? 
could get beyond addition! 
get rich, say moralists. I know it. 
coni sang twice at that particular reception, my addition 
capacity told me I had heard 2,000 frs.’ worth of song. Of 
course 1,000 frs. for a song from Marconi is a mere noth- 
ing; but do not tell me that the late riots in Italy were 
famine riots. Bosh! 

With which polite expression I close my day’s corre- 
spondence. ELENA DE BERRY. 


Florenza d’Arona Still Teachiug. 

Mme. Florenza d’Arona’s season this year has been 
such a hard one that even at this late date she teaches 
from 8 a. M. to I Pp. M. She will, however, sail for Europe 
on the 25th inst. for a good rest, but by doing so she 
disappoints many teachers and professionals who had 
expected to study with her during the summer months. 
Mme. d’Arona, however, has other calls of duty at her 
Paris studio in Cité Trevise, where she gives consultation 
lessons during the month of August. 


Miss Carrie Bridewell. 


Here are some recent notices of this contralto: 

Miss Bridewell’s rich contralto was advantageously dis- 
played in her aria, “The Harp Immortal,” of Gounod, and 
the mellow, deep timbre of her voice was even better em- 
bodied in her sweet, expressive encore ballad.—Columbia 
State News, May 17, 1808 


Miss Bridewell sang the “Fac ut Portem” with good 
voice and excellent conception of the music_—The Macon 
Telegraph, May to, 1 


Miss Bridewell’s singing of Gounod’s “Harp Immortal” 
won her a veritable ovation. The German love song, 
given as an encore, was also splendidly received, and it 
was some time before the program could proceed.—Sav- 
annah Times. 


Miss Bridewell was among the best. I liked her method 
and she had a really sweet voice. Last night when she 
sang to her own accompaniment she completely captivated 
me.—Macon News. 


The dainty, lovely couplet “Sunshine” and “Slumber 
Song,” Schumann and Mattei, made the audience ac- 
quainted with one of the most exquisite contralto voices 
ever heard here. Miss Carrie Bridewell is the happy pos- 
sessor of this beautiful gift. Her voice is mellow, soulful, 
musical, rich and full. She is one of the most charming 
singers to whom the city has ever given ear. She was 
heartily encored.—Charlotte Daily Observer, May 20, 
1898 

Miss Carrie Bridewell’s voice was pronounced a better 
contralto than Scalchi’s in her prime.—Georgia Paper. 


Miss Carrie Bridewell’s voice and sentiment were most 
fitting for the interpretation of Robert Franz’s tragic song 
“Im Herbst.”—Chattanooga News, May 5. 


Miss Carrie Bridewell, a Mississippi young lady, by the 
way, made her first appearance last evening, and I was 
greatly pleased by the freshness and beauty of her voice 
and her unaffected manner. Her interpretation of the 
Gounod aria, “The Harp Immortal,” was given finely.— 
Nashville, Tenn. 

N INSTRUCTOR of piano, theory and composition, 

with great experience and educated in Europe, de- 

sires position in some Conservatory or College; at pres- 

ent director of a Conservatory, but desires change to a 

larger field; highest testimonials and references. Address 
S. B., care Mustcat Courier, New York. 
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ERR GEORG LIEBLING has been offered a tour 


| 
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Joseph Barnby. Have any arrangements been made for 
the production of “Fantasio” in London? 

During the Whitsuntide holidays Herr Liebling has 
composed five new songs, one of which, a sacred song, 
with organ accompaniment, is dedicated to the Rev. Canon 
Fleming. Three of the others are settings of verses se 
lected from the German by Miss Eugenie Joachim, to 
whom they are dedicated. Herr Liebling is now com- 
posing an opera, “Am Fjord,” the book of words being 
written by Mrs. Liebling. 

In an interview one day last week Chauncey Depew 
stated that one night at the opera Mr. Gladstone, after 
listening intently to the performance, gave, during the 
interval, a history of musical progress during his life 
time. Mr. Gladstone said that for sixty years he had been 
a lover of the opera. He mentioned all the great com 
posers contemporary with himself, and their chief works, 
pointing out their weak points and the marks that were 
characteristic. Then he discussed the merits of the sing- 
ers, the Marios, Grisis, Pattis, Albanis and the de Reszkés, 
and the rest. Mr. Depew declares that if one had not 


| known who Mr. Gladstone was he would have been taken 


in Australasia, and negotiations are now in progress | 


for him to appear there at some thirty recita's next spring 
Herr Heinrich Meyn, the baritone, has just arrived in 
London, and will sing at Alma Tadema’s “musicale” on 
the evening of June 7. 
The new musical comedy, “The Greek Slave,” which is 
now in rehearsal at Daly’s, where it is to succeed the 


enormously successful “Geisha,” is set down for first per- | 


formance on Saturday evening next. The book is from 
the fertile pen of Owen Hall, and the music has been 
written by Sydney Jones. 

The Fitzner Quartet from Vienna, which met with such 
success last summer, will return to England and give two 
concerts at the Queen’s (small) Hall in June. 

Messrs, Ross and Moore, the ensemble pianists, will 
give their second and last concert of this season next 
week, when the Austrian baritone, Herr Ludwig Stra- 
kosch, and a new soprano, Mlle. Beltz de Vine, will make 
their first appearance in England. 

The ninth annual musical festival at Hovingham will 
take place on Tuesday and Wednesday, June 28 and 29 
Among the performers will be Dr. Joachim, Leonard 
Borwick, Herr Krause, Miss Agnes Nicholls, Mrs. Bur- 
rell and Francis Harford. Canon Hudson, the originator 
of the festivals, will conduct. Though Hovingham is only 
a Yorkshire village, it is an important musical centre 
through its festivals, a detailed account of which it is our 
intention to give in these columns. 

The orchestra at the Imperial Institute seems to be 
doing what it may to disabuse men’s minds of the fact 
that because it hails from Milan it has therefore no soul 
for aught but Italian music, for at one of its concerts 
last week the program contained Sullivan’s “Overtura 
di Ballo,” three dances by German, Cowen’s suite, “The 
Language of Flowers,”’ and Macfarren’s overture “Chevy 
Chase.” This, of course, is doing no more than should 
be done. If we cannot have a British orchestra at an 
institute which is essentially British, we can have plenty 
of British music, and should have plenty, for there is 
abundance to be heard that has never been afforded a fair 
chance. 

At least three of the impersonators of the principal char- 
acters in Sir Arthur Sullivan’s new opera, “The Beauty 
Stone,” hail from the United States. They are the prima 
donna, the delightful Miss Pauline Joran, a thoroughly 
accomplished musician, and Messrs. Devoll and Isham, 
who took the part of the pawky prince and his faithful 
knight, Guntran. 

At last the first performance of Miss Ethel M. Smyth’s 
opera ‘“Fantasio” has taken place at Weimar, its success 
being great. The composer, a daughter of the late Gen- 
eral Smyth, of Farnborough, was called before the cur- 
tain many times at the end of the performance. The text 
of Miss Smyth’s opera is based upon Alfred de Musset’s 
play, and was written by Miss Smyth herself. Miss Smyth 
has already started upon the making of a solid reputation 
as a composer. A few years ago the Brodsky Quartet 
produced a quartet from her pen at a Gewandhaus con- 
cert in Leipsic, and in 1893 the Royal Choral Society 
performed her Mass at the Albert Hall under the late Sir 





for anold music critic. Finally Mr. Gladstone said 
“For thirty years opera was to me a constant source of 
enjoyment; but for the last thirty years I have been un 
able to listen to it with any real pleasure. The conductors 
of Covent Garden raised the musical pitch, and this led 
to the introduction of the ‘tremolo.’ When the pitch was 
raised many singers could not take their top notes with 
out the tremolo, and since the tremolo has come in opera 
has been spoiled for me.” Is this the view of the “old 
music critics?” 

Madame Moriani, the well-known vocal teacher, is 
again in London for a week. and is giving lessons to sev 
eral English and American pupils 

ConceERTS 

A review of the concerts that have taken place the last 
week would not interest a very great number of my 
Madame Patti, in deep mourning, appeared at 
Albert Hall, and was 
Our tastes 


readers 
Messrs 
greeted with tremendous applause as usual 
have altered, and Wagner’s influence has almost utterly 


changed our conceptions of operatic music and left little 


Harrison’s concert at 


capacity for the enjoyment of the Italian school of music 
The old familiar airs, like “Caro Nome,” in the hands of 
Madame Patti make us forget the advancement and enjoy 
the perfection of vocal art. Her other selections were 
“Angels Ever Bright and Fair,” transposed a tone lower; 
“Voi che sapete,” “Vodrai Carino,” with “Robin Adair” 
and “Home, Sweet Home” to complete her contributions 
She was associated with Miss Ada Crossley, Edward 
Lloyd and Watkin-Mills 

Two young artists of already considerable attainment 
Miss Gertrude Peppercorn, a pianist from the Royal Col 
lege of Music, and Aldo Antonietti, a violinist from the 
Royal Academy, and a pupil of M. Emil Sauret, joined in 
giving a recital at St. James’ Hall. The place was crowd 
ed and the audience most enthusiastic over the work of 
both these young people. Mr. Antonietti scored in Men 
delssohn’s Violin Concerto, and there is no doubt but that 
this young artist will be heard on the other side of the 
Atlantic ere many years have passed 

Leon Schlesinger, the French composer, who is also a 
knight of the pen, gave a concert on Friday evening, when 
he brought forward very favorably some of his composi 
tions. 

Miss Florence Christie and Miss Agnes Stewart Wood 
gave a vocal and instrumental concert at St. James’ Hall 
the same day 

Among the other concerts have been that of Mme 
Pudor van Rhyn, who introduced some songs by Herr 
Zumpe; that of Mr. Lambert and Maurice Farkoa, Reg 
inald Clarke’s and Miss Muriel Elliott's 

“THe Beauty Stone.” 

Expectation naturally runs high when the announce- 
ment is made that a new opera is to be produced 
from the pen of Sir Arthur Sullivan at the Savoy 
Theatre, the scene of many a splendid triumph and never 
a single real failure. Without a doubt Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van is the most popular composer in England, in the 
British Is'es. More than any other British musician of the 
present day he has contributed to the gaiety of nations, 
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and if his ultimate fame will depend upon his “Golden 
i.egend” and one or two other similar works rather than 
upon such operas as the “Mikado,” “Pinafore,” and the 
like, there is no denying the fact that whatever posterity 
may think, the progenitors of posterity, taken en massé, 
would rather attend the first night of a new “Mikado” 
than that of half a dozen “Golden Legends.” But it may 
be said that the majority of the Sullivan and Gilbert operas 
were probably never intended to be anything more than 
ephemeral to a certain extent, since the librettos are 
written round some craze which in itself was ephemeral 
The Japanese craze produced the “Mikado”; the xsthetic 


craze, when females became shapeless masses of flesh and 


blood and were without form, brought out “Patience’’— | 
| poses that for the sake of sport the ugliest woman shall be 


so on; the delightful series was popular, apart from the 


of the music, because the main idea in each opera was a 
topic of the time when the individual operas were pro- 


duced. 

Time passed and with it came the end of the Gilbert 
Sullivan dynasty. Occasional fitful gleams of the old 
order of things shone forth when various of the older 
operas were revived to fill the gap between the end of 
some work and the first performance of a new one. Thes« 


fitiul gleams were not exactly an unmixed blessing, sin: 

they emphasized the enormous superiority of Mr. Gilbert 
followers. Men 
prototyp 


many of his came 


imitating the 


as a librettist to the 


and men went, most of them 
But though the outward form was quite capable of being 
imitated more or less successfully, the inward grace was 
lacking in almost every single instance. Now the latest 
comer is a playwright of credit and renown, oi distinc 
tion in fact; but still a playwright, not an operatic libretto 
work? It is 


“Trelawney of the 


writer. How has he done his needless to 
say that A. W. Pinero, 
Wells’ and many more successful plays, knows his busi- 
ness of writing for the stage well-nigh as can 
be known. He is a master craftsman. On 


sions he has proved this to be the hilt. But in the present 


author of 


well as it 
many occa- 
case he was working not entirely for his own hand. He 
had to give had never to lose 
sight of the was collaborating as 


4 musician. Mr 


way to a “poet,” and he 
that he 


Pinero, then, may have felt handicapped 


well with 


fact 


In spite, however, of any handicap, he has produced a 
work that does him credit, if it will hardly add one fresh 
laurel to his already full crown. The story of “The Beauty 
Stone” is this: 

is laid in the Flemish town of Mirlemont in 
the beginning of the fifteenth Philip, Lord of 
Mirlemont, once a warrior bold in the suite of the Duk« 
f Burgundy, has been transformed during the piping 


fallen 


T he scene 
century 


who has 


Saida, a 


times of peace into a very ordinary man, 


under the fascinating charms of a siren named 
lady whom he had met when in exile at Cephalonia. My 
lord Philip proves a very apt pupil, for ere he has been 
long under the spell of Saida’s charms he exchanges the 
female 
bright day nearly 500 years ago Philip 


to be held 
the inhabi 


love of fighting men for a spirit of devotion to 
beauty. On a 
commanded a competition for female beauties, 
in the market place of Mirlemont. Among 
tants of that township were a certain poor, decrepit weaver, 
Joan and his daughter 


crippled 


Limal by name, his wife 
latter a 
together, make up the 
As the day is set apart for the beauty 
who see Laine at the well, break 


Simon 


Laine, the (supposed to be) hideous, 


who, ugly 


creature, champion 


family of the town 
show a band of rowdies, 
her pitcher, and generally misbehave themselves by bully 
ing the defenseless cripple. From her predicament Laine 
is saved by Jacqueline, a mischevious imp with some feel 
ings of decency still left in her heart. On returning home, 
Laine, in a pretty prayer, beseeches the Virgin “for love, 
that so my heart may live. * * * If God above hath 
naught of love to give I 
Her prayer is no 
walks a genial friar with a limp, long finger nails, and a 
red beard of the type used in comic papers to characterize 
Brother Jonathan. So is the devil disguised; he obtains 


Laine’s confidence, and ultimately produces from a wallet 


fain would die,” moans Laine 


sooner done than into Laine’s home 


the famous beauty stone, which 


Hath so much virtue, that on man or maid, 
Whoever it be who owns it, there doth fall 
The gift of perfect beauty 


The Limal family quickly grasp the situation, and Laine 
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brilliant wit of the books and the wonderful tunefulness betrothed to the ugliest 


| ; 
| becomes the temporary owner of the charm, with which 
The Devil then relates the 
history of the stone, which he says 
Shed over sea and 
It journeyed o’er land and sea, 
It hath lodged in many a withered hand— 
Yet it always comes back to me 


she retires to her own den 


land, 


Out of her den comes Laine, but now indescribably beauti- 
ful, carrying upon her arm her crutch, as though she were 
So ends the first 
seauty Show, a sort of Sanger-krieg, 


bearing a lily. scene 


Next follows the 
but none of the competitors appeals sufficiently strong to 
friend, the 


his lordship’s very particular taste. Laine’s 


Devil, who is now masquerading as an Italian count, pro- 


man, as the Beauty Show has 


failure. Laine, whom none of the inhabitants 


has seen since her transformation, is sent for to be united 
of the 


ended in 


The astonishment mob, as 


and the Ortrud-like jealousy of Saida 


to the dwarf Peppin 
well as of the Prince, 
are perfectly natural; but it was a little hard on Laine that 
the populace should want to destroy her now that she has 
Philip 


rescues her, of course, and crowns her, and proclaims her 


become beautiful through witchcraft, as they think 
the winner in the prize competition 

The scene of the second act is laid in a hall at Mirle- 
mont Castle, wherein Philip awaits the coming of Laine 
Saida, meanwhile, opportunity of exerting her 
fascinations over Philip, who has gone over to the enemy 
is for once happy since Philip has fallen in love with 
gut her happiness 


loses no 


Laine 
her and her prayer has been granted 
is short-lived, for a hero is her heart’s desire, and Philip 
shows himself a coward by declining to go out to assist 
An ad- 
a wholly unnecessary song for 
ultimately 


the Duke of Burgundy in the siege of Maestricht 
mirable scene, spoiled by 
Guntran, Philip’s fidus Achates, follows, and 
Philip the coward is transmogrified by the jeers 


and off he 


of Gun 
tran, Laine and the rest into Philip the brave 
Laine then returns to her dismal home, 
and 


goes to the wars 


and in a fit of sorrow tears the stone from her bosom 
prays to become ugly once more, which prayer is granted 

In the third and last act Philip returns from the 
Meanwhile Saida has possessed her- 


she has wheedled out of 


wars, 


victorious but blind 


self of the Beauty Stone, which 
Limal, who picked it up when Laine hurled it from her 
But the change that is wrought in Saida is of no avail, her 
rejuvenescence benefits her nothing since her quondam 
lord and master cannot see her, and the memory of Laine’s 
renews in his heart 


borne in to him on the breeze, 


Finally he marries her; Saida hurls away 


voice, 
his love for her 
which the Devil picks up, and with it he leaps 
Such is the story 


the stone, 
through a window and disappears 

“The Beauty Stone” is called a romantic musical drama 
Romantic it is; but is it a musical drama? Rarely does 
the music help on the action, while, on the other hand, it 
sometimes hinders it. Moreover, it is not altogether up to 
Clever, graceful and some- 


rise to the level 


the level of one’s anticipations 


times charming it is, but where does it 
of the minds 
sounding For 


frankly confess to a feeling of disappointment 


music associated in men’s with the high- 


our own 
Sir Arthur 


title “musical drama”? part we 


Sullivan has by his previous Savoy operas and by “Ivan 


hoe” himself set a very high standard. Anything from his 








pen that fails to attain to that standard must disappoint 
We were disappointed on Saturday evening and freely 
onfess it 

To Miss Ruth Vincent 
Miss Pauline Joran, a very fascinating 


a charming Laine on both sides 
f the character 
Saida, who is treated none too well by Sir Arthur Sullivan 
since the Miss 
Emmie Owen, a delightful Jacqueline, a perfect imp, and 


a moderately devilish devil, belongs the 


most is not made of her vocal capacity 


Walter Passmore, 
chief credit of the 
These and all the rest worked with tremendous energy for 
and they one and all deserved the success they 
achieved. Neither Devoll (Philip) Edwin 


Isham (Guntran), newcomers both, was completely 
Isham 


warm reception accorded the piece 


success, 
George nor 
Satis- 
factory vocally, though histrionically Mr was a 
Miss Brandram and Henry 


Lytton deserve a word of praise, 


picturesque figure Rosina 
and it is quite impossible 


Telbin. 


We do not recollect ever having seen so beautiful a stage 


to praise too highly the exquisite scenery of W 


picture as that representing the castle on the right with a 
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wide-spreading landscape fading away into the dim dis 
with Mr 


tance. Sir 
Pinero, Comyns Carr and all the performers, was vocifer 


Arthur Sullivan conducted, and he, 


ously applauded as the curtain finally fell 


Music at Mr 
As all the world knows long ere this the mortal remains 


GLADSTONE’S FUNERAI 


of William Ewart Gladstone were laid in their last resting 
Westminster Abbey 
\ word or two about the music performed at the funera 


place in on Saturday morning last 


will serve as a 


work 


ceremony will not be out of place, and 


record at least of an event that was historical. The 


of selecting music fit and proper for the occasion was left 


in the perfectly capable hands of the Rev. Dr. Troutbeck 
and Sir Frederick Bridge, the organist of Westminster 
Abbey. This is no place to criticise the performance even 
if there were any room for criticism, which, it may be 
stated at once, there was not. In addition to the regulat 


choir of the Abbey, there were contingents from St. Paul's 
Cathedral headed by the organist, Sir George Martin, the 
Temple Church and St. Margaret's, 


told, 


Chapels Royal, the 


Westminster, the combined choir numbering, all 


some 120 voices. To lend solemn grandeur to the music 


there was a band which comprised seven different kinds ol 


instruments, such as trumpets, horns, trombones, drums 


and cymbals 
began with a per 


he ceremony 


rhe musical part of 
Beethoven's Equale, which were last heard 
Lord 
it may be noted that the Equale, 
IS12, 


major 


lormance ol 


on a similar great occasion at the funeral of the late 
Leighton In passing 
were three 


and B fiat 


which were composed on All Souls’ Day, 


in number, and stood in D minor, D 


major. Of these the first and second were adapted to 
the text of the Miserere, and the second to that of 
‘Amplius lava me They were published by Haslinger 


were in truth the 


Beethoven's funeral 


in 1827, with trombone parts, which 
notes of the Equale themselves. At 
a Trauergesang, or Song of Mourning, was arranged by 


von Seyfried from these two Equale for four-part male 


choir and four trombones. It is impossible to conceive 
anything more imposing than this music 

Schubert’s “Heroic March” in B minor followed, played 
by Sir Frederick 
its turn was followed by Beethoven’s Funeral March from 
\ flat 


Dr. Croft’s setting of the opening sentences; but as the 


Bridge and the aforesaid band, and in 


the Piano Sonata in The choral music began with 


coffin passed beneath the screen Beethoven's March from 


the “Eroica’”’ Symphony pealed forth Thomas Purcell’s 


Funeral Chant was used for Psalm XC., and after the 
lesson the hymns “Rock of Ages” and “Praise to the 
Holiest in the Height” were sung. Sir Frederick Bridge 


subsequently conducted a performance of Goss’s fine 


anthem, “I Heard a Voice from Heaven,” his place at the 


organ being taken by Walter Alcock, though, be it said 
this particular work was unaccompanied A second an 
them was Handel's “Their bodies are buried in peace,” 
and finally Dr. Watts’ hymn, “O God, our help in ages 


past,” was sung by the whole congregation. Sir Frederick 


t 
Bridge then played the Dead March in “Saul” and repeated 


3eethoven’s Funeral March, and thus closed not the least 


of the many impressive scenes that have taken 


Abbey 
F. V 


impressive 
place within the walls of Westminster 
ATWATER 
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DWARD F. SEARLES, of Great 
presented to William C. Carl, the organist 


Barrington, has 
a splen 
did collection of valuable etchings as a recognition of Mr 
Alexandre Guilmant 


latter gave an 


Carl’s kindness in accompanying Mr 


to the Great Barrington “Castle,” where the 
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From Paris. 
PARIS, June 7, 1898. 
R. anp MRS. EDDY have returned to Paris from 
a trip to Turin, Italy (not Rome, as has been 
stated). Mr. Eddy played a series of three programs 
of sacred and classic music while in the city. Guilmant’s 
Fifth Sonata, Boelimann’s Suite Gothique and M. Th. 
Dubois’ Fantaisie were among the heavier numbers, in 
addition to the orthodox Bach background of Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, Fantaisie and Fugue in G minor and 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor; a Fantaisie by Rava- 
nello, a Toccata by Fillippo Capocci and selections by M. 
Enrico Bossi. The concerts were but a repetition of the 
successes Mr. Eddy meets with everywhere. He has made 
many new and valuable friends among the Italian musical 
contingent, 

One of them, whose acquaintance is of special pleasure 
to Mr. Eddy, is M. Enrico Bossi, director of the Venice 
Conservatoire, an organist-composer of sterling artistic 
value. His writing is characterized by graceful weaving 
narmonies, pure style and incessant melody. He pre- 
sented the American organist with several of his compo- 
sitions, of which a Chant du Soir and Toccata, both de- 
licious things, will appear on the program at the Eddy 
Trocadero concert next Thursday. 

Other numbers on the Trocadero program will be M. 
Guilmant’s Sixth Sonata, op. 86, played for the first time 
in Paris; M. Dubois’ Fantaisie Triomphale, likewise 
played in Paris for the first time by Mr. Eddy; a Pastorale 
and Finale by César Franck, and Bach Fugue in E flat. 

Much interest is excited by the appearance among the 
artists of Mlle. Fannie Francisca, who is too rarely heard 
on concert programs to satisfy the desire of those who 
know her lovely voice, and those who have heard much 
thereof and wish to hear it. Her numbers will be the 
“Traviata” aria and Handel's “Pensieroso.” 

Mlle, Illyna, another Marchesi pupil, will sing an air 
from ‘“‘Alceste” and two songs. 
Eugéne Aigre will complete the role of artists. Announce- 
ment of the concert with the entire program is generously 
billed, and anticipation is that the Trocadero Palace will be 
filled to the doors. 

Mrs. Eddy, on the other hand, is proud and content 
over the vocal success of her young protégé, Miss Roze 
Ettinger, which has crept upon her from the best Ger- 
man centres quite by reason of her merits, and which has 
so far surpassed anything expected. Re-engagements 
speak louder than words, and after a summer's repuse 
and a month’s preparation at its close, the young Ameri- 
can continues the fortunes so well begun. 

Mrs, Eddy, in common with every other musical Amer- 
ican, deplores the lack of musical activity in America, 
where there is so much money and possibility, while Ger- 
man cities all over the country have their regular organ- 
izer series of.concerts or operas as a matter of course, 
and where not only the best stars are heard but everything 
of real merit of home or foreign talent. 

It may be imagined by this what an activity may thus 
be created among singers and other artists, and what a 
library of musical literature is thus opened to the peo- 
ple. 
sical interest is high and where musical instinct is strong, 
but where there is such a stagnation among the indigenous 
talent of the country. 


George Fergusson and | 








and the details are carried out with precision. There is 
a further reason, too, for this. General musical interest 
has been educated in Germany by these very operations 
for years, while in America the musical interest is a com- 
paratively dead letter, owing to the hot house methods in 
which we have indulged. 

In other words, we have made a menagerie of our mu- 
sical activity, offering for sale and for sight all the most 
curious wild animals to be found in earth’s jungles, thus 
educating and developing our curiosity while our musical 
sense and interest are left dormant. In Germany the peo- 
ple go to the concert or opera to have a good time with 
the music through ears and intelligence. In America they 
go to see what new wild animal has been captured and 
is to be offered up before their gaze. Musical, operatic 
enterprise in America is a sort of “circus.” Our people 
will see this in time, but it is quite time they began to 


see it. 


*_ * * 


Melba is in Paris, staying in the new Ritz Hotel, Place 
Vendome, having given up her apartment Rue de Prony. 
Madame Nevada had a most brilliant and telling reception 
at a grand charity concert given this week at the Con- 
tinental Hotel. She had an ovation after each number 
sung, and was recalled and made to sing several times. It 
is impossible to express the exquisitely delicious tones of 
her voice and style of singing. The spontaneous bursts of 
enthusiasm speak louder and more forcibly than any 
criticism. The like is seldom seen in Paris. She sang 
(in Italian) the “Traviata” and “Lucia” arias and several 
English and French songs. By those who know her best 
it is said that she never sung better or with more verve 
and spirit. She was sweetly dressed in pink covered in 
lace. 

This sweet songbird sang again at Madame Marchesi's 
on Sunday at an intimate reception given to meet the 
Landgrave of Hesse. This royal musician intends open- 
ing a salon in Paris, literary, artistic and social. Dinners 
preceded by concerts will be features. 

Chauncey Depew is in Paris. Had to be imported to 
make Vanderbilt-Dresser toast! 

The English and American Gazette has opened a curious 
and most interesting discussion as to whether literature 
should be considered an art. This is one more attraction 
added to this breezy and always welcome paper whose very 
name in these days is a guarantee of popularity. 

“Le Chien de garde,” a drama by Jean Richepin, was 
reproduced at the Odéon on Thursday. The story deals 
with the fidelity and sacrifice of a brave sergeant of the 
Old Garde, who,-in adopting the illegitimate son of one 
of his officers and a common bung boat woman, adopts 
also all the misery and tribulation brought upon him by 


| the vices and selfishness of the young scamp, whose 


| the son of his “marechal.” 


heredity never ceases to assert itself. The noble old 
man finally accepts dishonor, disgrace and death to shield 
One cannot help regretting 
that the course is made praiseworthy by dramatization, 
and that the “noble marechal” was not made to bear his 


| own burdens, or that the young dog was not licked or 


America seems to be the only country where mu- | 


shot into good conduct instead of being petted and shel- 
tered at another’s expense. The course adopted by Mr. 
Pullman in regard to his sons would be a much more 


| healthy and useful lesson to place before young cubs 
| in search of amusement at a theatre. 


Mrs. Eddy ascribes this to two reasons; first, that what- 
| of literature was by no means as interesting as it might 


ever activity is manifested in America is always with the 
idea to make all that is possible out of it financially, while 
in Germany it is entered into as a serious means of ele- 
vating the musical standard and nourishing ideals. In 
the next place, in Germany there is regular and systematic 
organization in these towns, no matter the size, to arrange 
the musical interest to the best end. Subscriptions are all 
in, programs arranged, and artists engaged well ahead, 


The conference by M. Sarcey on the different “Fausts” 


have been. An extremely dry and charmless string of 
a few facts given with a delivery that was painful and a 


| voice too low to be heard disappointed an interest that 


| 


was whetted by the incessant repetitions of the immortal 
Berlioz “Damnation” or Gounod “Fausts” in the city. 
Actors gave readings from various scenes of -various 


treatments. For instance, the Cabinet Scene, the prayer 
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to the Virgin and the death of Faust were from Goethe 
translated by divers writers. The Garden Scene was by 
Michel Carre, the Cachot by Adolphe d’Ennery, the Mid- 
night Procession by Lenau, the Compact by Marlowe, 
&c. As they read their parts while trying to half act them 
the scene was obscured without being benefited. It would 
have been much better if a live, wideawake, sympathetic 
modern lecturer had read the parts as he reached them in 
his discourse. But all was forgotten and forgiven by the 
superb execution of the wonderful masterpiece by the 
Colonne orchestra, who have come to play it to perfection. 
It seems as if the company could be kept busy the rest of 
its days on just this composition by moving from place to 
place and remaining in one place as long.as it was rede- 
manded. It was given three times this week at the 
Odéon after the Ambigu experience. And every seat 
filled! It is now to be continued through next week. 
Marcella Pregi was the Marguerite. Her beautiful voice 
has gained in breadth and authority during her tournées 
without losing any of its beauty. She is a pupil of Madame 
Colonne. ; 

The Progres Artistique this week has a charming and 
interesting study, literary and musical, of the two “Bo- 
hémes,” those of Puccini and of Leoncavallo. This in view 
of the coming representation of the former at the Opéra 
Comique, promised for Saturday. 

The following program was given to-day by the pupils 
of M. Juliani, the well-known professor of singing, at the 
Salle des Agriculteurs de France in the Trinity quarter. 
This hall was made necessary by the increased popularity 
of M. Juliani’s auditions, which made it impossible to seat 


the audiences in his studios, 48 Rue Fortuny: 

Daughter of the Regiment...................Mlle. Sartor 

NESTLE LEE 

SS De OE ae Miles. Rossi 
...-Mlle. Fébrer 


Obstination and Pensée d’Automne.... 
Daughter of the Regiment and Norwegian Romance. 
Mlle. Semb 
Les Larmes de Werther and Stances de Sapho. 
Madame Dickman 
Air from Mireille -$u5a%'cakgen ee Seen 
Air, Samson and Dalila, and Prayer from Tann- 
Oa 
Air from La Juive and in duo from Huguenots. 
Miss Rose Stelle 
Herodiade and Manon Air................Mlle. Rigaldi 
(This young lady has been engaged by the Opéra 
Comique for two years.) 
Duo from Sigurd and Suicide Air from Giaconda. 
Mme. Jane Foedor, of the Brussels Theatre 
(A singer also well known in New Orleans.) 
Air from Pardon de Ploérmel........... Madame Adams 
Arias from Lucia and Traviata...........Mlle. Garrigues 


The pupils received the most hearty applause from a 
crowded house. M. Juliani seems favored by beautiful 
voices. 

The name of Georges Falkenberg is well known to 
many Americans as pianist, composer and admirable piano 
professor. A very interesting concert on Wednesday was 
that of his class held at the Rudy Institute, where he 
teaches. The playing was in general excellent, showing 
precision, thought, good technical ability (of course) and 
in some cases real gift. 

Two interesting pupils of 
Madame Fourton, a very beautiful and popular society 
lady here, herself a fine vocalist, pupil of M. Dubulle, and 
who sang with splendid effect Gounod’s “Repentir.” 

For Americans interest centred in the performance of 
Miss Henen Bancroft, an extremely charming girl and 
good musician from Boston. Miss Bancroft’s progress 
is so marked and she had so much to overcome on the 
side of nervousness that her work is being watched with 


real interest by a large circle. She played a composition 


were the little daughters 
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of Th. Dubois, director of the Conservatoire Les Myr- 
tilles. 

An interesting musician whom this big city scarcely 
knows yet, but will love one day, is a timid, modest flower 
of an artist pianist and composer named Paul Puget. 
Like a flower that is born to blush unseen this rare man 
up in a modest “‘cinquiéme”’ of a distant quarter with the 
inspiration of an adoring wife and devoted bonne, is writ- 
ing away constantly the most ravishing and masterly little 
gems of song. As he is one of these men who imagine 
that creation of a piece of work is all that is necessary in 
regard to it, it goes without saying that his “collections” 
are not objects of international search as yet. 

He has written much dramatic work besides, which 
makes the adoring wife and bonne turn pale and tremble 
with admiration. By some chance it occurred to the little 
party recently that it would be a good joke to present 
one of them, “Beaucoup de bruit pour rien,” to the 
Opéra Comique. Not only was the piece accepted, but 
accepted “quick,” and not only so, but, if you please, is to 
be played in the new Opéra Comique, which opens next 
fall. Imagine if you can the joy in that little household. 
Paul Puget is a Prix de Rome. It is now, I believe, some 
fifteen years that he has been writing away without ever 
thinking of offering himself for recognition. We hope 
for a grand success for M. Puget’s opera. 

Edward B. Hill, pianist, of Boston, is in Paris to look 
into the French school of piano work, and to study com- 
position and harmony. 

Mile, Minnie Tracey, a well-known American singer in 
Europe, won great applause at the Continental Hotel this 
week for her admirable singing of the grand ‘Aida’ aria, 
the Balcony aria from “Lohengrin” and an aria from 
“Iphigénie en Aulide.” Miss Tracey ought to be singing 
in America. She is a beautiful woman and intelligent 
musician, besides having a beautiful voice. 

Mrs. Williams, a pianist from Toledo, Ohio, who is in 
Europe studying the schools and coaching with com- 
posers, has been in Paris recently playing for M. Mosz- 
kowski his compositions, which she much admires. She 
has left for London to perfect herself in sight reading, 
indispensable in accompaniment playing, which is her 
chosen branch of piano work. In Berlin she was pupil of 
the brilliant young German-American Mr. Schirmer, who 
has been so fortunate in establishing himself in the best 
ranks in Berlin. 

Miss Electa Gifford, who has been studying so seri- 
ously in Paris for the past two years, has left for South- 
ampton to meet her friend Miss Anna Millar, who arrives 
this week for London. They pass the opera season there 
and then come to Paris to rest. 

Mme. Yoeling Rambaud gave another of her charming 
concerts at the Salle Journal this week. 

On Wednesday Henry Danvers gave a very interesting 
concert with the assistance of Mlle. Kireevsky, Paul 
Seguy and other artists. Riva Berni was the accompanist. 
M. Danvers played Brahms’ Fourth Ballade, Paderewski’s 
Menuet, a Mendelssohn Etude, a Liszt Rhapsody, and in 
the Schumann trio for piano, ‘cello and violin (“Fan- 
taisiestuck”’). 

Paul Seguy added to his many laurels by singing in his 
inimitable manner an air from Diaz’s “Benvenuto,” some 
charming French songs, which he sings as few can sing 
them, and in a duo from “Mazeppa.” 

Miss Helen Koelling, an American girl last year in 
Paris, now in London studying, has been fortunate enough 
to have already found favor in the latter city. She sang 
this week at an “at home” given by the Baroness de Reuter 
in her mansion at the Kensington Palace Gardens. Her 
“sweet, sympathetic voice and artistic singing’ were 
spoken of and the “first appearance” was highly satisfac- 


and position. 

Mrs. Alma Ribolla is another American-Paris-London 
artist of whom one frequently hears, and always favor- 
ably. She leaves soon with her husband for a visit 
home, returning to London for the winter season. 

Mr. Eddy has been invited to return to Turin to play 
before the Queen. 

A concert will be given this week at the Theatre Lyrique 
Galerie Vivienne under the direction of Ambroselli. 
Bernhard Pappelsdorff, contrebassiste virtuose, will be 
the centre of the performance, with the assistance of 
Mme. Claus, a singer, and Mlle. Seidlitz, pianist. Mr. 
Pappelsdorff will play a concertino of his own composi- 
tion, an andante by Gounod and the “Tannhauser” ro- 
mance. 

An extremely valuable and interesting book is out by 
Mme. Andre Gedalge, ‘“‘Les Gloires Musicales du Monde.” 
It is a survey of music and musicians the world over 
from the times of Grecian and Roman music to the 
present day. It contains also essays on contrepoint, vocal, 
instrumental composition and a catalogue of standard 
reference works on music. Details later. 

A pupil of Mme. Lurig, of Paris, was the last American 
to sing at the Dr. Paxton services in Paris. She sang 
Gounod’s “Divine Redeemer,” an air from “Eli” and a 
Prayer by Sullivan. Mme. Lurig is fast coming to the 
front as an earnest, modern, wide-awake professor, who 
is not going to allow her work to run into ruts or shut 
her eyes to the march of musical events in other countries. 

A teacher of piano who makes a special study of sol- 
fége for her pupils and has classes in the study is Mme. 
Hazelton, 5 Rue Laperouse. As Americans particularly 
need this study in connection with their work, vocal and 
instrumental, it would be wise to remember this number. 
An audition of the pupils of Mme. Hazelton was recently 
given under the auspices of M. Marmontel 

A young son of the lady is a student in violin of the 
Paris Conservatoire, and leaves this week for Berlin to 
continue his study there. 

Americans should sing Italian in France and French in 
Italy. Then no one will know how badly they do. The 
criticism through which they pass here in Paris (behind 
their backs) is something scathing. 

One of the first Casino returns of the season is from 
Enghien-les-Bains, a charming thermal resort fifteen 
minutes from Paris. Comedy is given twice a week, con- 
cert the rest. The Casino is now open. 

Mrs. Homer has been engaged for Antwerp after her 
season at Vichy. 

A pupil of Julianis, Miss Nelson, leaves Paris soon for 
America to sing in concerts, with a view of returning to 
complete her studies. A really earnest, studious girl, she 
should be helped and encouraged if found that her talent 
justifies it 

Agnes Booth and Madame Litvinne are in the city 


Mary Louise Clary. 


Miss Mary Louise Clary has been engaged as prima 
donna contralto for a tour of 100 concerts next season 


throughout the East and the Middle West. 


National Institute of Music. 
Wm. M. Semnacher, director, announces a_ special 
course of thorough instruction in piano, vocal culture, 
violin, harmony and composition. Piano department, 
Wm. M. Semnacher; vocal culture, Mile. H. S. Corradi 
(member of the French Academy); harmony and com- 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


> 


| The two next editions of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
following the present—those of June 29 and July 6— 
will be merged into one huge edition bearing the date 
of July 4, which will be known as the First Section 
of the National Edition of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

That is to say, instead of publishing on Wednesday, 
June 29, and on Wednesday, July 6, there will be 
one edition on July 4, embracing more than any two 
regular editions of the paper and covering a larger 
and more exteasive circulation. 

The next regular issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
will be published on July 13. 

The Second Section of the National Edition will be 
published in the autumn. 


“Critique”’ to Or. Muckey. 


Y DEAR SIR—You say you are surprised that you 
should be accused of discourtesy in using the ex- 
pression “A Spanish nuisance,” for the reason that it was 
a quotation, and you are not yet prepared to agree with 
its originator. You will not deny that the expression is 
distinctly discourteous, and it can hardly be termed an 
act of courtesy to use someone else’s discourteous expres- 
sion as a heading for your own article. I am not, how- 
ever, writing an essay on etiquette, and space is too valu- 
able to be wasted in discussing so unimportant a matter 
It is my opinion, as an American, that the expression in 
this discussion is one of extremely questionable taste; 
you do not agree with me, so we will simply waive the 
question. Apropos of this, you speak much of “concise 
descriptions;” can you dignify the title of your present 
article, viz.: “The War with Spain,” as a ‘concise descrip- 
tion” of its contents? 

You ask if I have given a concise description of the 
voice. I will frankly answer, no. I stated at the begin- 
ning of my article that it was written for the purpose of 
showing your illogical methods of reasoning, and the 
weakness of your arguments against Belari’s position. 
This I did, without attempting to prove Belari’s state- 
ments. I showed your limited understanding of certain 
words, union, for example, and your absurd conclusion 
that Belari meant the same as you did in regard to there 
being but one register. 

It would have been more satisfactory had you used the 
first column of your present article in answering some 
of the statements made by Belari regarding the use of 
intrinsic and extrinsic muscles, instead of writing a dis- 
sertation on truth, all of which is accepted and does not 
need proving. You have so much to say regarding con- 
cise and clear description that I cannot further forbear 
mentioning, in passing, that all you write regarding truth, 
clear thinking, the use of words, &c., is badly and clum- 
sily expressed; but we are writing on “voice training,” 
and I shall not discuss your rhetoric. Why not keep to 
the subject of voice training, and cease padding your ar- 
ticles with so many quotations on irrelevant subjects? 

My present article will be no more a concise description 
of the voice than my former, and I will tell you why 
further on. I will endeavor, however, to explain what is 
meant by the term “voice placement,” although this I 
did in my former article. I will also show you the neces- 





sity for the use of certain terms in voice training, which 
are not absolutely correct from a scientific standpoint, but 
which serve an excellent purpose of conveying a descrip- 
tion of the impression which the voice produces on the 
ear. I will also show how limited is your understanding 
of the English language. Perhaps after I have made these 
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things clear to you, we may be able to establish a basis 
for discussion. 

You say “Karl Pierson tells us in his ‘Grammar of Sci- 
ence’ that ‘all knowledge is concise description.’ “* Now 
I do not know in what connection this phrase was orig- 
inally used, but as it now stands, and in the connection in 
which you now use it, it not only is false, but it is absurd. 
The knowledge of anything is knowing that thing, und 
has nothing whatever to do with its description. If your 
definition expresses your understanding of the word 
knowledge, I am not surprised that you should be easily 
confused as to the meaning of many terms in general use. 
Knowledge implies truth, and whether a theory be ex- 
pressed concisely or not has nothing to do with its truth. 
Two persons may have a perfect knowledge of the physi- 
ology of the body. One may express it concisely; that 
is, in few words; the other may use four times the num- 
ber of words to describe the same thing. The first men- 
tioned has no more knowledge regarding the subject than 
the second; he simply has better use of language. 

In much of your reasoning you follow this method of 
abstracting phrases from their contexts, which gives them 
different meanings. This you did when you quoted my 
statement that the voice was intangible and subtle, and 
could not be accurately described in language. You took 
this sentence out of its context, which changed its mean- 
ing. You then reasoned that I surrendered the question. 
Really, doctor, such logic is amusing. When I spoke of 
the difficulty of description of the voice I referred to the 
impression produced upon the ear (which can be but im- 
perfectly described), and not to the mechanism of the 
voice (which is very easy to describe). 

Were it possible to accurately describe the voice in lan- 
guage, teaching by mail, or even by articles on “voice 
training,” would be an easy matter. You say: 

“The voice, like any other sound, is simply air waves, 
and these air waves are just as tangible” (perceptible io 
the touch?) ‘‘and just as material, and can be measured 
and computed just as definitely as waves of water. It is 
just as possible to apply mensuration to the science 2f 
voice as it is to apply it to the science of surveying or 
architecture. Have we not been able to determine the 
number of air waves per second which it takes to pro- 
duce any given pitch? Do we not know that it takes 128 
vibrations per second to produce the pitch known as bass 
C? * * * Here then is something definite and tang- 
ible, and something to which language can be applied 





accurately.” 

Let us see how accurate and intelligible such language 
would be for use in “voice training,” if we assume, as 
you do, that language can be as accurately applied to 
the voice as to architecture and surveying. It would cer- 
tainly be an easy thing to give instructions to an archi- 
tect to draw a plan for a house, having a certain number 
of rooms of certain sizes, giving locations for windows, 
doors, &c., and to receive in return a plan which will fill 
the description exactly. But can I say to a singer, I 
want you to produce 128 vibrations per second; let the 
waves be of a certain length, and let them travel so many 
feet; let them be of a certain height and of a given am- 
plitude; now change or increase the number of vibrations; 
add some overtones; increase the length of the waves, 
&c. Do you think this would be very intelligible? Or 
shall I show him some of your pictures? It is, and must 
always be, that language is an imperfect expression for 
certain phenomena. We say “bass C.” Why not say 123 
vibrations to the second? Simply because we have given 
the names C, D, E, &c., to certain pitches for convenience. 
So, if I say the voice is white or has a certain color, I 
use the terms for convenience, and because they come the 
nearest to describing certain qualities of voice. The 
mechanism which produces these effects is quite different. 
So with “placement;” it is easier to say “placement” than 
to go into a long description of the voice when I wish to 
speak of it. And now I will explain to you what the term 
“voice placement” means, since I so signally failed in my 
last article. When you do not understand the meaning 
of a term it would save space to simply ask, and wait for 
an answer, before you write a long argument on what yon 
suppose it to mean. 


“Voice placement.” This term corresponds with the 
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term “voice production.” The explanation of its use is 
this: In order to correctly produce the voice it is neces- 
sary that all the organs, from the lungs to the lips, should 
have certain adjustments. This may be called an instru- 
ment. The voice is then produced or placed in this chan- 
nel or instrument. This act is called placement, and con- 
veys a definite meaning. One person may say that if the 
voice is correctly produced “it is placed;’’ another may 
say “it is properly placed.” Either is correct. When any 
of the organs are out of their proper position the voice 
sounds wrong, and is said to be “out of placement,” or 
improperly produced. You may not like the term, but 
if the voice is as tangible and capable of mensuration as 
any other material thing, why not apply to it such ma- 
terial terms as placement, location, &c? One could place 
a stream of water in a certain channel; why not a stream 
of air waves? 

Therefore, Belari’s sentence means, that in order to 
produce the voice properly, it is first necessary to place 
the larynx in a low position in the throat. You may say 
this is a more concise description. It is in fewer words, 
but is no clearer; it is simply better adapted to your under- 
standing. I trust you will now understand what teachers 
mean when they use the term “voice placement,” although 
you may not agree as to its being a good term. I am not 
going to take up its defense, for I do not care anything 
about it. And in order that we may avoid such useless 
discussions in future, I will adopt whatever terms you 
may select, providing we both understand what they are 
intended to mean. 

Language is changeable, and the same word has many 
meanings and shades of meaning, according to the con- 
nection in which it is used. Many terms are used for 
convenience, and the meaning which custom has given to 
them must always govern one in his understanding of 
subjects. We say the voice is cold, but do not say hot, 
using warm for its opposite description. We say sweet 
voice, but not a sour voice; a dead voice, but not a live 
voice; a rich voice, but not a wealthy voice; a white voice, 
but not a blue voice; a golden voice, but not an iron 
voice; a breathy voice, one lacking vibration, and thou- 
sands of similar expressions, all of which have accepted 
meanings. You may say some of these words are mis- 
applied, and you may say many terms which vocal teachers 
use are incorrect. If they convey certain meanings they 
are correct for the purpose for which they are used. If 
you prefer others you are justified in using them, but 
why misunderstand the meanings of words so persistently. 
From your present article one would judge this was a 
discussion of the literature of ‘Voice Training.” 

In this connection I will give you an example of your 
carelessness in reasoning. I stated that resonance is not 
placement, but is the result of placement (voice produc- 
tion), and this is perfectly correct, and corresponds with 
the very definition which you give, viz.: 

“Physicists tell us that resonance and reinforcement are 
the result of the sympathetic vibration of sounding boards 
and of the air in resonance cavities, and they can be ob- 
tained in no other way. 

Let us analyze these statements. Physicists say reso- 
nance is the result of certain conditions, viz., sympathetic 
vibration of sounding boards and of the air in the reso- 
nance cavities. 

I said resonance is the result of certain conditions, viz., 
proper voice placement (production); or, in other words, 
when the organs which form the sounding boards and 
cavities are in proper position, there results that which 
we call resonance. So far from disagreeing with physi- 
cists, or proving them to be in error, the statements above 
correspond exactly. 

A still further example of this carelessness in reasoning 
is found in the following sentence which you quote from 
Belari’s article in THE CouRIER: 

“The capital error, the cause of all Dr. Muckey’s errors, 
is to pretend to apply to the vocal organs the theory of the 
vibration of the cords rigid by tension purely and simply, 
such as is admitted by the science of acoustics, completely 
omitting the proper position of the larynx during singing, 
the influence of life on muscular and membraneous tissues, 
the modifications of the glottis and of the vocal tube and 
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rational and artistic production of the singing voice in its 
three registers.” 

This sentence, as you well say, is worthy of careful 
study, although you certainly have not even given it a 
careful reading. This is the conclusion which you reach: 
“Belari says my capital error is that the vocal cords 
should be made rigid by tension.’”” A most cursory glance 
will show anyone that Belari never said anything of the 
kind. Simply because you did not understand the 
sentence it does not follow, as you say you believe, that 
Belari himself did not know what it meant. Now this is 
its meaning: 

Dr. Muckey’s capital error (the cause of all his other 
errors) is that he only applies the theory of vibration of 
the cords rigid by tension, completely omitting many 
other important considerations which make up artistic 
voice. Still further condensed, it means that you apply 
only one theory to the exclusion of many important fac- 
By leaving out the words “simply and purely” you 
You 


tors. 
have changed the entire meaning of the sentence. 
certainly have not done this dishonestly, for you quote the 
sentence as it originally appeared; but in your reasoning 
you leave out these words which give this sentence its 
meaning, which shows extreme carelessness in reading; 
consequently, all your arguments which follow along this 
line are ridiculous. If you omit as many important de- 
tails in your experiments as you do in the sentences 
quoted you will indeed fail to arrive at the truth. 

You say, “What I do want is to get at the truth in the 
matter of the voice.” From this it appears that you are not 
sure that you have the truth. You also admit that you are 
not sure that Belari is wrong. Since you do not know the 
truth what value have your articles on “Voice Training”? 
Before writing them why do you not wait until you have 
proven your theories? When a person wishes to know 
the truth regarding any science or art he generally goes 
to those places where such things are taught. He would 
be a foolish person who, wishing to find out the truth 
about medicine, started out to experiment all by himself, 
without first making use of what knowledge had already 
been gained on the subject; or who would insist that 
physicians should give concise descriptions of how certain 
diseases looked. 

You have written articles on “Voice Training” which 
would probably fill the current number of Tue Courier, 
and yet you are surprised that you should not have re- 
ceived a concise description of the voice in three or four 
pages. It might be possible to give this, but it would be 
simply statements of the physiology of the voice. Proof 
that such production is correct would be found in its ap- 
plication and in the proper use of the laryngoscope upon a 
proper subject. For example, you may discuss resonance 
as long as you please, stating that a tone produced in a 
certain way is more resonant than a tone produced in a 
different way; but the only way you can prove it is by ex- 
ample. As you do not know the trrth, and do not claim 
to know it, you should call your articles “Voice Produc- 
tion,” and not give any instructions for the “training” of 
the voice until you are first sure that you are right in your 
understanding of its “production.” When you have done 
this you will find that you will be obliged to use many 
terms for instruction in training which are unnecessary 
for descriptions of production. 

In a short article it is impossible to properly treat the 
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subject of voice eiiaitibin, but I will point out to you a 


basis for discussion which will not be so profitless as the 
one you have adopted. 

The first thing necessarily taught in the use of all in- 
struments is the position. The violinist is taught to place 
the violin to his shoulder. The first principle which Belari | 
states is that the first thing to be taught in voice produc- 
tion is to lower the larynx, or place it in position, which 
requires the use of the extrinsic muscles. This does not 
imply that proper voice production is a consequence of 
this position, but that this position is necessary for it. 
claim that this is incorrect. Our best models of to-day— 
Lehmann, Nordica, de 
all use this position of the larynx 
how useless it is to discuss any further until you have set- 
tled this point? If your A B C is wrong X Y Z will be 


Now do you not see 


wrong, and it will be a waste of time to discuss anything | 


which lies between. You cannot settle the question of 
registers until you have first settled the question of the 
position of the larynx, for it is impossible to use the 
organs in the same way when the larynx occupies a low 
position as when it is held higher in the throat. 

Your statement that “We find that Sefior Belari’s facts 
are not facts at all but phantoms, which disappear as soon 
as the light of reason is turned upon them,” is similar to 
many of your other conclusions. Do you mean the light 
of such reason as I have shown you make use of? Belari’s 
facts are the production of voice according to the prin- 
ciples he has stated and the application of them to many 
persons. The while your interpreta- 
tions of them are the phantoms. CRITIQUE 


principles are facts, 


Stella Newmark Goes Abroad. 


This young pianist, one of Professor Semnacher’s many 


artist-pupils, whose concert at Chickering Hall last March | 


will be remembered, for 
further study. The good wishes of a multitude of friends, 


as well as of THE Musicat Courier, go with her 


goes to Berlin on the 3oth inst 


Bertram Returns. 


Miss Helen Bertram returned from England last week; 
she well satisfied with her season’s work abroad 
and she certainly was highly successful from an artistic 
standpoint. After appearing the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany, at Covent Garden, in “Bohemian Girl,” “Pagliacci,” 
&c., she was engaged for comic opera at the Garrick 
Miss Bertram had offers to sing at the Savoy, but 
could not accept because of the with 
Bostonians. The young artist looks the picture of health, 
as handsome as ever, but she says that needs rest. 
She was in New York just long enough to see Mr. Barna- 
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engagement the 
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More Organ Recitals. 
PITTSBURG, Pa., June 13, 1808 
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1ere is a wide field here and there are 
|i As to the drama, 

arts it was a small provincial town, 


“shows.” 
the 


been accounted an excellent place for 


manufacturing interests here required 


much money passing from hand to hand. The 
must be amused, and the drama thrives in some 
other. 

But music has not been forgotten 


quietly done, and well done, already 


soon 

These free organ 
Carnegie music halls, both at the Allegheny and the Pitts- 
keep continually before the people a high 
very happily combining inno- 


recitals of weekly occurrence in the 
burg libraries, 
and pure standard of music, 
cent amusement with good instruction 

There is a beautiful Roosevelt organ of large 


in the Allegheny Carnegie Music Hall, where H 


compass 


P. Ecker 


is city organist, with concerts on Saturday afternoons 
The Farrand & Votey Company, of Detroit, built the 
organ for the Carnegie Music Hall in Pittsburg, where 


Archer gives Saturday evening and Sunday after 
(You will find specification of that organ 


Frederic / 
noon recitals 


as it now stands in the souvenir program of Mr. Archer’s 
| 200th recital.) 
After this month the summer vacation deprives us of 


these advantages for a while, as also of Mr. Archer's lec- 
tures, which are highly appreciated, with their philosophic 
insight and quaint simplicity 


Perhaps you already have them, but, lest you should not 


I have inclosed herewith the programs of Mr. Archer's 
recitals of yesterday and day before, June 11 and 12, Nos 
218 and 219: 
ORGAN COMPOSITIONS 
ee RE ee a ee rere e Freyer 
Canzone Wolstenholme 


Wolstenholme 
Flagler 
Morandi 


Grand Cheeur id 
Variations on an American Air 
Introduction and allegro in (¢ 


TRANSCRIPTIONS BY FREDERIC ARCHER 
Fantasia, Macbeth...... Verdi 
| Berceuse, Quand tu chantes Gounod 
| Marche Armenienne Ketterer 
Overture, Stradella Flotow 
ORGAN COMPOSITIONS 
Fantasia on Ein feste Burg, op 23 7 Fink 
Andante and scherzo (Symphonie Gothique ), new. . Widor 
Marche Nuptiale Mac Master 
SS ge eee . Hollins 
Fantasia overture (new) Bryson 
TRANSCRIPTIONS BY FREDERIC ARCHER 
Chaconne in D minor Bach 


Berlioz 


La Danse des Sylphes (Damnation of Faust) 
Sullivan 


Dance of Nymphs and Reapers (The Tempest) 





bee on business and to make arrangements with her 
teacher, Mme. Pappenheim, for further study. Miss Ber- 
tram is now in the Adirondacks 

Courtney Prize Contest. 

Mme. Louise Gage Courtney's prize contest for the 
spring term took place on the evening of June 15 at the 
spacious studio at Carnegie Hall. There were a great | 
many people present, who seemed much interested. The | 


Alla Ongarese........ Scharwenka 
Andante (Quartet, op 81) . Mendelssohn 
Overture, Sakuntala Goldmark 


You are familiar with Mr. Archer’s attainments and his 


long career as composer and concert player 


contestants, numbering four in the junior and six in the | His custom is to give a richly varied program in two 
senior class, were: Juniors, Miss Friesche, Miss Kathryn | parts—the first is devoted to organ compositions, the 
Smith, Thomas Hennessey and William Reeves; seniors, remainder to Mr. Archer’s able transcriptions: each 
Miss Mary and Miss Sophia Maconochie, Miss Agnes | part opening and closing with a strong piece and inter- 
Wainwright, Miss Matheson, Miss Hogan and Miss | spersed with ingeniously contrasted pieces of much beauty 


Courtney. The prizes, consisting in each class of a course 
of lessons for the next term, were awarded to William 
Reeves, among the juniors, and Miss Agnes Wainwright, 
among the seniors. Through an error in computation it 
was at first announced that Miss Courtney had won the 
prize of the seniors, but the mistake was at once rectified 
when it was found that she had a few less numbers than 
Miss Wainwright. Madame Courtney remains in New York 
for a summer term, when there will be another prize con- 
test. Those intending to work for the prize must sing at 
the preliminary meeting on July 14. These contests are 
interesting from an educational point of view, and were 
arranged in order to determine which pupil makes most 


For instance, 
218) opens with Fink’s solid fantasia on the majestic 
Feste Burg,” op. 23, by Widor’s andante 
scherzo, “Symphonie Gothique.” There is a naked beauty 
and then about this 


the Saturday night program (recital No 
“Ein 


followed and 


and somewhat severe simplicity now 

nthe , 

andante from Widor’s symphony which make one long | 
hear it yet again. The scherzo follows in lively and | 


agreeable contrast, making a strikingly effective 


piece between the two 


The MacMaster “Marche Nuptiale” is tender, warm 
and glowing, and worthy of its name 
The Hollins “Andante in D” is an excellent composi- 


tion, at once original and in true organ style. so honestly 


well written that he would be a poor player who could 


of interest to you in the progress of music in this place. 
faithful workers in | 


| T was with real joy I saw that you had found something 
| brush the hungry fiies away until 

™ 

you know that from very early times | 

Pittsburg has always 

The great 

employment 


people 
form or 


A great deal has been 
More will be done 


| next 


out from the 


concert | 
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not make it interesting, even with a much smaller instru- 
ment before him than the great one in Carnegie Hall. 


Bryson’s “Fantasia Overture” made a bright and 
pleasing close to the first part, and we were left to look 
around us at the beautiful interior of the music hall and 
the organist came out 
again at concert heat. 

The second part opened with Mr 
tion from Bach’s “Chaconne in D minor,” 
intellectual treat. This made us think what would we not 
have given to hear such music every week when we were 
And here the munificence of one philanthropist 
door to all with the heartfelt 


” 


Archer’s Transcrip- 


so rich an 


young 
has opened a world wide 
invitation, “come and listen 


Exquisitely artistic and fine as a spider’s web was Mr 


Archer’s interpretation of the Berlioz “La Danse des 
Sylphes” from the “Damnation of Faust.” We were gla-l 
not to have to come near pandemonium Sir Arthur's 
lovely “Dance of Nymphs and Reapers,” from “The Tem 
pest,” seemed more like flesh and blood beside it—a piece 
Mr. Archer always plays in masterful style 

The fierce, wild, half civilized “Alla Ongarese,” by 
Scharwenka, made an admirable contrast to those refined 


and beautiful dances 

But it was like oil poured upon troubled waters when 
after that classic andante 
Mendelssohn filled the ear 
its of 
our masters 

Or, 
storm to a vision of peace 

Romantic in spirit and rich in color and passion is Gold 
“Sakuntala.” One needs to hear it again 
the full of its Oriental splendor is 
such that it takes of the 
absorbed the Mr. Ar- 
shall wish to listen to again 


sat spellbound as the 
op 


evidence 


we 
81) gratefully 
of the 


of (quartet 


with tion 


welcome chaste imagina 


in music 


one might say, it was like the transition from 


as 


mark’s overture 
and 


brought out 


again ere sense 


in wise posession 


listener, as it has already player 


cher’s brilliant execution 
in the near future 


Wwe 
program (No. 219) it be said the 
1) seems as fresh to us as it did the 
Its andante a household word 
too good for “voluntary” pur- 
making an effective and 


Of the Sunday may 
Freyer “Fantasia” (op 
first day we heard it 
among parish organists 
poses to be shelved—the 
welcome concert piece 
Wolstenholme’s “Canzone” 
artistic beauty and feeling 
“Grand Choeur” the 
it off acceptably by way of contrast 
“Variations American Air” 
by Stephen C 


is as 
whole 
imbued with much 


The 
it 


is really 
small 
hand 


within compass 


from same which follows 


sets 
(“’Way 
Foster 
his own name upon 
welcome to American 
afforded those of us 
execution, a 


on an 
River,” 
right to use 
always be 
at the finale 
Mr. Archer’s facile 
satisfaction which never grows stale 
Morandi’s introduction 
gro in C will never be 
of the 
popular concert on that 
In 
appears 
and the 


Flagler’s 
Down Upon the Suwanee 
who sold to Christy the 
the must 


ears 


title page) 
The 


acquainted 


pedal passage 


who are with 


dramatically brilliant and alle- 

mistaken for the work of a writer 

German school, but are not the less adapted for a 
account 

upon Verdi’s “Macbeth” Mr 

-his intimate knowledge of composi 

xz him to bring 


idea and con- 


fantasia Archer 
at his best- 
inner secrets of music 


resources of his instrument the 


his 


tion enabling 


ception of the operatic composer so that they are “known 
and read of all men.” 

The lovely berceuse “Quand tu Chantes” of Gounod 
seemed fairly to saturate the air in the hall with some- 
thing of our own benign repose and chaste beauty 


But we were soon awakened by Ketterer’s highly effect- 


ive “March Afmenienne,” no less characteristic in its 
way 

The religious opening strains of Flotow’s overture 
“Stradella” recalled us to Sunday and home after that, 
and we were soon in the outer air, sorry to be disenchant 
ed, but happy in our memories 

Some of the national airs and Mr. Archer's arrange 
ment of Batiste’s “Pilgrim’s Song of Hope”—great favor 
ites here—were played as encores during the program 
IT have now heard Mr. Archer play more than 1,000 pieces 
ind hope T may be so favored as to hear him play many 

E. H. Russet 


more 
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BROOKLYN, June 20, 1898. 


AM sorry that the opera season has come to a close. 

I should have enjoyed it for some time yet. But we 

must learn to withstand disappointments. And this was a 

disappointment, for I had thought the Castle Square 
Opera Company intended to stay longer. 

And no string orchestra this summer, either! Still I 
suppose we should be thankful that there is one in Man- 
hattan. After all, things might be worse. And must we 
resign ourselves to the idea that the time when we could 
sit in a delightful music pavilion, swept by ocean breezes, 
and listen to the finest orchestral music, is a thing of the 
past which will never return? It seems so at present? 

However, this is wandering from the Castle Square 
Opera, with which I started. I will confess that I went 
to their performance of Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl” more 
as a duty than a pleasure. After the curtain had been up 
for about five minutes, however, I changed my attitude 
from that of a bored observer to that of the interested 
listener, and very soon to that of the enthusiastic ap- 
plauder. 

The orchestra outdid itself last Wednesday evening, 
which was the night on which I saw the play, and it came 
up to the mark in great shape in the parts in which it has 
to be, as it were, “sufficient unto itself,” there being noth- 
ing else to attract the attention of the audience at those 
times. 

The stage setting was up to its usual standard of ex- 
cellence. In the first act there was a window off the stage 
out of which Devilshoof stole the little girl, and he also 
entered unobserved with a torch during the prayer scene 
and set the Count’s chateau on fire. There were many 
other additions to the usual attractions of the scenery, 
such as a real tent in the gypsy scene. 

The duet between Thaddeus and Arline in the first part 
of the second act was truly a marvel. Joseph Sheehan 
and Grace Golden, who took the parts, seemed to be out- 
doing themselves. The great success of their duet sing- 
ing is probably due to long practice. So perfectly did 
their voices blend that one would almost think the notes 
they sang were being played on one instrument. They 
could run up and down the scale in thirds, the tenor on 
top, as one plays on the piano. It was remarkable. And 
then Joseph Sheehan is a wonder by himself. His quiet 
but prolonged high notes, which you think are lost, and 
then suddenly hear again long after the orchestra has 
ceased playing, are perfectly irresistible. 

This was Grace Golden’s farewell evening. She was 
presented with an armful of flowers from some dear friend, 
and the members of the company seemed so anxious to 
say pleasant things to her before she sailed for Europe 
that in one part of the play Lizzie Macnichol, who was 
the Queen of the Gypsies, and who had but a moment 
before in her rage flung Miss Golden to the other side of 
the stage, joined hands with her and talked to her in the 
most amiable kind of way. And all the others seemed 
by their actions to wish Miss Golden all sorts of pleasant 
things on this the eve of her departure. 


Arthur Wooley, Douglas Flint, E. C. Edmonds and‘ 


Lillian Lipyeat performed their parts creditably. Harry 
Luckstone was rather a disappointment in the part of the 
Count, but he did better toward the end. There is much 





room for improvement in his singing of “The Heart 


Bowed Down.” 
* * * 


A benefit was given by Tobias Westlin, teacher of piano, 
organ and harmony, at Baptist Temple last Wednesday. 
Mr. Westlin obtained the aid of Selma Booth Cook, so- 
prano; Alma Booth Westlin, alto; Anna Westlund, piano; 
A. Sundine, baritone, and Henry Clauson, violinist. A 
competent male quartet also assisted in the entertainment. 

The concert was given by Mr. Westlin to help his pu- 
pils, Masters George Lind and Gustav Sindgren. They 
are bright boys of Swedish parentage, and desire to study 
music in Sweden, but are without means. They showed 
their good training under Mr. Westlin by their execution 
of the piano pieces at the concert, Master Sindgren play- 
ing Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D minor, the first move- 
ments of Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 53, and Widor’s Fifth 
Symphony, while George Lind performed Bach’s G minor 
Fugue, G. F. Topfer’s Concert Fantaisie, Rubinstein’s 
Tarantelle, one movement of Beethoven’s Sonata, op. ITI, 
and Henselt’s “If I Were a Bird.” They are ambitious 
boys, and I wish them success. One of the boys came to 
call on me a day or two ago after the concert. I asked 
him if he had made enough to carrry out his plans. He 
said that after deducting the expenses of the concert there 
was not very much to divide among two boys, but he is 
still very hopeful of reaching the goal for which he is 
striving. 

I write this in hopes that someone who reads these 
lines may be moved to send a little contribution to these 
boys. Any sum, however small, would be as much ap- 
preciated as it is deserved by them. Enough cannot be 
said of the kindness of their teacher in getting up this 
benefit for them, or of those who so kindly took part, of 
whom special mention should be made of the Misses Cook 
and Westlin, pupils of Miss E. Stowson, who reflected 
great credit on themselves and their teacher by the correct 
use of their well trained voices. 

** * 


A song recital by the pupils in the grammar depart- 
ment of Public School No. 90, assisted by Gertrude B 
Stone, soprano, and Louise Borchers, contralto, was given 
on June 17 under the direction of Alice M. Judge, the 
musical instructor of the school. The concert was very 
successful, and was much appreciated by those present. 
The children sang with a clear, delightful tone, and the 
articulation and phrasing were very good. 

The program consisted of songs which the children had 
studied during the term in the time devoted to music. 
One of the most beautiful selections was the “Memorial 
Hymn” by Marshall, in which the boys hummed the 
melody while the girls hummed a soprano accompaniment. 
Miss Judge received many compliments on the improve- 
ment which had been made by the department during the 
year. 

** * 

Saturday’s Park concert consisted mostly in a patriotic 
outburst, which was much appreciated by the large audi- 
ence. There was a piece by Catlin representing a day at 
Camp Black, in which one heard the various bugle calls, the 
fife and drum making sort of intermezzo between the 
different patriotic airs. Then there was Meacham’s 
“American Patrol,” one of the encores. This did not 
prove as popular as usual, because for some reason the 
part in which “Yankee Doodle” rides—I should say 
“scorches” to town was for some reason omitted. There 
were a number of patriotic selections in Baeten’s “Fan- 
tasia on Scotch, English and Jrish Airs,” and the pro- 
gram closed as usual with the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
The rest of the program was taken up with light music 
from “Orpheus,” “Robin Hood,” “The Bohemian Girl” 
and “Zampa,” and William Jaeger, the cornetist, played 
one of his own compositions, “The Champion.” 

* * * 


The musical season at Manhattan opened on Saturday 


last. The Twenty-second Regiment Band gives two con- 
certs daily under the direction of Victor Herbert. The 
afternoon concerts are at 3 Pp. M., and the evening concerts 
begin at 8 p. m. until the opera companies start in for the 
season. BERENICE THOMPSON. 


Katharine Fisk in Nebraska. 


This gifted contralto has been singing in the West to the 
intense enjoyment of her audiences, who recognized in her 
an artist of rare quality. The press also was especially 
enthusiastic, among other notices received being the fol- 
lowing: 

Mrs. Fisk has a glorious voice, a magnificent appear- 
ance and a charming personality. At once she enters into 
the spirit of her song, causing one to forget the beautiful 
woman singing and in her place stands now a maiden 
terror-stricken by the sight of death, now a goddess, then 
a woman full of soul and love, or a mother tenderly sooth- 
ing the child to sleep. Mrs. Fisk is not only a singer but 
she is a great actress.—Lincoln Evening Call 





Superlatives must be called into play to do full justice 
to Mrs. Fisk’s appearance and to her voice. It is a noble 
voice. After hearing it one does not wonder that the 
critics have not been able to say enough to suit themselves 
when they praise its qualities. In a work like the “Crea- 
tion Hymn” Mrs. Fisk is all dignity and power. Some- 
how she recalls the bronze war angel standing as the 
figurehead of the battleship Massachusetts. She appears 
on the stage a woman, but her rich, sombre, vibrating 
tones put her into heroic character, and imagination with- 
out effort adds the suit of mail and the heavy sword 
Every hearer was thrilled and then quieted and saddened 
by the “Death and the Maiden.” Then the Brahms lulla- 
by changed the scene, and the woman on the stage was a 
beautiful mother singing her children to sleep. Mrs. Fisk 
passes from the terrible to the beautiful at a step. Her 
voice may be deep and dark and foreboding, and in an 
other instant tender and melting and comforting. Mrs 
Fisk is a great artist—Nebraskan State Journal, April 21 





Society quite generally rallied at the Dohany last even- 
ing to honor Madame Fisk and Miss Rita Lorton on their 
initial appearance in this city after several years of study 
and musical triumphs in Europe. The boxes filled with 
pretty women in evening dress and the handsome gowns 
throughout the audience heightened the effect of the even- 
ing, and never did society have fairer objects for its hom- 
age. These two singers add to rich and finely cultivated 
voices delightful personalities and that charm of manner 
acquired only by foreign travel and experiences 

Miss Rita Lorton has a clear, musical soprano voice, 
which she employs with admirable judgment. Never does 
she strain to reach a note, but each tone is struck with the 
clearness of a bell or the smoothness of rippling water. 
From the florid “Air Des Bijoux” by Gounod, to the 
simple but exquisite “Sandmadchen,” by Brahms, she ran 
the gamut of styles in vocal music, and never once did 
she fail to imbue her work with the appropriate feeling 
and sentiment. 

Madame Fisk had every opportunity to display her mag- 
nificent contralto voice, which combines with rich and 
vibrant tones a remarkable sweetness. She is dramatic 
without being affected, a quality that makes one long to 
hear her in oratorio or opera. The singers gave a pro- 
gram that included songs in French, Italian, German, 
Scotch and English, and ranged in selection from classi- 
cal compositions to folksongs. Three duet numbers were 
given, of which special mention should be made of Cham- 
inade’s “The Angelus,” which received a well-deserved 
encore.—The Daily Nonpariel, Council Bluffs 





Mrs. Fisk is a woman of great beauty, magnificent stage 
presence, and is possessed of a wonderful contralto voice 
of great range, well modulated and under perfect control 
Nordica once asked her why she did not go on the 
operatic stage, so splendidly is she equipped by nature 
and cultivation, but she steadily pursues her chosen path 
in music and in it has few equals. Her reception last even- 
ing was most flattering, and her appearance was the signal 
for applause. The full range and compass of her voice 
was displayed in the masterpiece of Gliick’s “Divinite du 
Styx,” but she caught the hearts of her hearers in the 
group of quaint Irish and English airs, particularly the 
one called “The Lass with a Delicate Air.” The songs in 
English were easily the favorites. Miss Lorton’s “The 
Wild Flower,’ "““Good-By” and “Sleep, Little Baby of 
Mine,” were especially well received. Several duets lent 
a pleasing variety to the program, Chaminade’s “The An- 
gelus,” with the exquisite piano accompaniment, being 
loudly encored.—The Nebraskan Journal, a 20. 
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“Honor and the Vocal Art.”’ 


STILL insist that Dr. Muckey has “wilfully miseon- 

strued” the meaning of the word “approximate.” I 

have further proof of it from his own pen in his article in 
THE Courter of May 26. 

In his first article (March 23) he quotes the meaning of 
the word from the Century Dictionary as follows: “As 
applied to the teeth” (why teeth, anyhow? They have 
nothing to do with the point in question; we are speaking 
of the action of the muscles), “it means placed together 
so that there is no vacancy between them.” 

In the article appearing May 25 Dr. Muckey says: “If 
Mr. Myer or Mrs. Silva are going to discuss an ana- 
tomical subject, such as the action of the muscles, they 
must give words the meaning which they have when ap- 
plied to this subject.” (Very well said, doctor. I agree 
with you perfectly, but you must practice what you 
preach.) 

Evidently the doctor realized that the word “teeth” 
could not be used consistently after this remark, as quoted 
above, so he promptly substituted the word “anatomy” 
instead, and behold: The Century Dictionary gives the 
meaning of this word as applied to anatomy “as placed 
together so that there is no vacancy between them.” 
Anatomy! Them! What? The doctor may as well ac- 
knowledge that he has attempted in vain to twist the word 
“approximate” to suit his side of the argument. As ap- 
plied to the muscles approximate clearly and distinctly 
means to approach, to draw near, and it is with this mean- 
ing that Mr. Myer uses it throughout his works 


“Mrs. Silva says that if I will look on page 124, 
last line, at the top of page 125 (‘Position and Ac- 
tion’) I will find a very simple description of the 


movement of the body, which naturally and automatically 
adjusts the organ of sound. To show the reader how very 
simple, not to say ridiculous, this description is I will 
quote it: ‘The movement is like that which would take 
place if one were talking quietly to a friend and someone 
should step up and deliberately offer an insult. Instantly 
and without thought the entire body would straighten up 
and assert its position, and every muscle would be on the 
alert, would be vitalized and ready to do the will of its 
If I wished to sing well, then, all I would have 
went on to 


master.’ 
to do would be to insult him just before he 
sing.” I suppose by “went on” the doctor means on the 
stage. If Dr. Muckey had read “Position and Action” 
carefully he would know that the quotation describing the 
“movement” is a suggestion to the beginner and not to the 
finished singer. This “movement” is at first mechanical, 
but in time by right study becomes automatic and does 
just what Mr. Myer claims. Every artistic singer under- 





stands this movement, and knows the value of it. In ex- 
plaining it, however, each might differ in the way of 
words. 

Dr. Muckey says he is “not a follower of the modern | 
local effort school of singing,” and still he does not under- 
stand the fourth true condition of tone, namely: ‘Non- | 
interference non-local control above the organ of 
sound.’ ” 

One fact is very clear—that he is not a follower of the | 
“artistic school.” If he were the valuable truths contained 
in “Position and Action” would be thoroughly understood | 
and appreciated by him. At his request it gives me great 
pleasure to tel! him that the fourth true condition of tone | 
means that during the act of tone production there must 
be no “direct local effort to form, adjust or control the 
tongue, lips, mouth, pharynx, soft palate,” &c 

The following homely remarks will, I hope, make this 
explanation still clearer: 

During the act of tone production 


or 


I. Do not think of the tongue and try to hold it in a cer- 
tain position. 

II. Do not think of the lips and forcefully protrude, 
stretch or contract them. 

III. Do not think of the soft palate and forcefully lift or 
lower it. 

IV. Do not think of the pharynx and forcefully stretch or | 
contract it 


If one does these things there is interference, local con- 
trol. Result—bad tone 
If one does not do these things, all other conditions 


being right, there is non-interference, non-local control 


Result—a beautiful, free tone May Lucra SILva 


Dissolution of the Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau Company. 
The Abbey, Schofield & Grau Company, Limited, made 


a formal transfer of the Tremont Street Theatre, in Bos- 
ton, on Thursday, to the Tremont Amusement Company 
of the same city, which has been in possession of the 
building for several weeks. The Tremont Street Theatre 
was the principal asset of the Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau 
Company, Limited, and this final step will mark the dis- 
solution of the company, as there is now little reason for 
With its disappearance the once famous 
amusement Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau will 

longer survive, even in name. Henry E. Abbey is dead, | 
John B. Schoeffel has ceased to be a conspicuous figure in 
amusement enterprises to-day, and Maurice Grau is de- 
voted wholly to the operatic seasons to be given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House by the company which bears 





it to survive. 
firm of 


no 


his name. 


| Mr 


OBITUARY. 


ORSE S. DOWNS, a teacher of music, died at his 
his home, 472 Willoughby avenue, Brooklyn, on 
Sunday, June 12, aged sixty-eight. Fifteen years ago he 
was director of the Mozart Conservatory at Memphis, and 
had full charge of the first musical festival given in the 
South, in which Theodore Thomas took part. He was a 
composer of church music. He leaves a widow, two sons 
and a daughter, Miss Mona Downs, who made her début 
last winter in this city as a soprano singer. His son, 
Frederick F. Downs, is the tenor in the Church of the 
Pilgrims in Brooklyn 
Amasa A. Barringer, a composer and teacher of music, 
died at his home in Newark, N. J., on June 15. He was a 
brother of Dr. William N. Barringer, who recently 
was the Superintendent of Public Schools in Newark, and 
of Emma A. Barringer, of the State Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. He was a war veteran and a member 


of Lincoln Post, G. A. R 


A Powers Pupil. 


Society people in Piqua, Ohio, have for some weeks 
been looking forward for the return of Miss Mary Frame, 


a social favorite, knowing they had a treat in store 


in the form of a.concert which this energetic young lady 


The 
artistically, not financially, was the greatest success this 
season and worthy a much larger audience. Miss Frame 
sang with admirable taste and discrimnation. She has 
recently been studying under George Sweet, of New York 


gives once a year event occurred last week, and 


Miss Frame certainly shows improvement over last year, 
and while she exhibits many traits of the true artist, her 
vocal endowments are not great, and there is both a great 
lack in quantity as well as quality of voice. Continued 
training may rectify the former, but quality must be 
born in one, to flourish with success 

The success of the evening, however, was Frank Mc- 
Clellan 
fully trained, a 


This young man possesses a rare voice, beauti- 


magnetic stage presence, great tact in 


| selecting pleasing songs which he is confident will please. 


Mr. McClellan is a pupil of Francis Fischer Powers, of 
New York, methods he to an unusual 
degree. He was recalled and encored again and again. 
McClellan has acquired fine use of high tones and 
the mezzo voce, for which his gifted teacher is famous 
Piqua glad to Mr. Clellan often and 
wish him every success in the brilliant career which surely 


whose exhibits 


will be hear 


awaits him. 





AMBROSELLI, 


Cable Address: 
AMBROSELLI, PARIS. 


(Established 1836.) 


a aa Ce 


7&9 rue Chabanais. 


The Largest Musical and Theatrical Agency in Paris has inaugurated an Anglo-American Department 
under the direction of [Mr. LEON MARGULIES, of New York, the principal object being to procure 
engagements for European Artists in America and for American Artists in Europe. 


Important to American Singers. 


In order to facilitate to American Singers a prompt engagement 
on a French stage, the AMBROSELLI AGENCY has secured the 
Theatre Lyrique, rue Vivienne, for the purpose of giving regular 
Operatic Performances with Foreign Singers who will have 
received a preliminary training under our auspices. These 
performances will be given in a thoroughly artistic style, with 
appropriate costumes, scenery and orchestra, before critical 
audiences, and will be widely advertised. 


A Novel Departure in Artistic Education. 


For the convenience of Advanced Singers as well as for 
Beginners, the following branches will be taught at the Theatre 
Lyrique: Voice Placing, Solfege, Repertoire, Acting, French 
Lessons will be given every day by the most 
competent Teachers, and talented pupils will be properly pre- 
pared for the Stage without unnecessary loss of time. 


and Diction. 


ae 4 


Companies. 





You Will Be Right at Headquarters. 


The AMBROSELLI 
various important theatres on the Continent, and American 
Singers who will have appeared with success at the Theatre 
Lyrique will receive paying engagements with leading Operatic 


AGENCY has the exclusive control of 


A special Pension, where French Conversation is obligatory, 
will be placed at the disposal of the pupils. 


TERMS MODERATE. 


Apply for particulars to 


AMBROSELLI AGENCY, 


7 rue Chabanais, 
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4 NATIONAL EDITION. 





N or about July 4 THz Musicar Courter pro- 
poses to issue a great NATIONAL EDITION, 
which will give an exhaustive history of the past 
and present condition of the AMERICAN MUSICIAN, 
composer, player, singer, conductor and teacher, 
and the prospects for the future of this large | 
and influential class of our citizens. The con- | 
ditions are such that it has become necessary to in- | 
form the world of the extent of our National musi- | 
cal life, of the character of our professional musi- | 
cians, of the work they are doing, of the difficulties 
they are laboring under, of the nature of their 
struggle and of the impediments in the path of 
their success. 

These impediments can be and will be removed, 
but it requires a combined impulse with an enthu- 
siastic motive such as the cause itself propagates to 
bring about the great reform that will result in the 
NATIONALIZATION OF AMERICAN Music AND Mv- 
SICIANS. 

The NaTIonaL Epit10n will illustrate what the 
present condition is and it will cover the whole 
American field from the State of Maine to the 
Pacific Coast. 

The Eastern section will be handled throughout 
the New England States by our Boston office. The 
Central West will be in the hands of our well- 
known representative, Mrs. Florence French, whose 
identification with this paper in Chicago is known 
throughout the country. Mr. John E. Hall, who 
for the past twelve years has had charge of our Chi- 
cago office, will co-operate in various directions 
throughout the West in the work to be done for 
the edition. 

For the Pacific Coast work we have selected our 
Brooklyn representative, Miss Emilie Frances 
Bauer, who is now in San Francisco for the pur- 
pose of expediting the work on the coast and as 
far East as Denver. 

The Northwest will be in charge of our es- 
teemed correspondent, “Acton Horton,” at Minne- 
apolis, and Mrs. J. H. Harris, of Kansas City, who 
for years past has done faithful work for this paper, 
will survey the field in her section. Mr. Homan, 
of Cincinnati, will have charge of Ohio and the 
section impinging upon his city. 

This part of the Union as far south as the Po- 
tomac will be handled from the home office. 

We propose to make the NATIONAL Eprtt1on the 
most comprehensive compendium of the status of 
one class of artists and professional people that has 
ever been published, and its appearance and distri- 
bution will constitute a perfect epitome of the pres- 
ent condition of music and musicians of America. 

The main features of the work are ready for in- 
spection and can be studied at this office or the 
various branch offices of the paper on and after 
April 13. 


L ONDON just now is Wagner mad. The Eng- 

lish capital is enjoying performances that New 
York had just fourteen years ago. 

[= 

ILKA TERNINA has made a profound im- 

pression with her Isolde in London. She 

bored us here with the same role, because she has 

neither musical nor dramatic temperament. Wag- 











ner is new to London yet. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
——_—@——__—_ 

The two next editions of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
following the present—those of June 29 and July 6— 
will be merged into one huge edition bearing the date 
of July 4, which will be known as the First Section 
of the National Edition of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

That is to say, instead of publishing on Wednesday, 
June 29, and on Wednesday, July 6, there will be 
one edition on July 4, embracing more than any two 
regular editions of the paper and covering a larger 
and more extensive circulation. 

The next regular issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
will be published on July 13. 

The Second Section of the National Edition will be 
published in the autumn. 





ND now for the M. T. N. A. Go early and 
often to the Waldorf-Astoria. There will be 
lots to listen to and see. 


S EMBRICH is said to have been engaged by 

Grau for next season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. This is an excellent selection, and 
indicates that the opera may, after all, become an 
accomplished fact. There is nothing to be said of 
a definite nature on the subject. 


g praeegiemald the weakest part of the perform- 

ances of the “Ring” in London was the stage 
management, the scenery, &c. How could it be 
otherwise? Mr. Grau is not the man to bother his 
head about Wagner’s stage directions if he can fill 
his house. Art go hang itself! 


- 


7 OU never can tell. When Jean Lassalle, the 

French baritone, left here last spring a year 

he was a used up man vocally. Yet we get thrill- 

ing accounts from Germany, describing his suc- 

cesses as the Royal Opera as Mephisto, a part that 

is too low for him. Surely the cable must work 
all these miracles! 


EVERAL inquiries having been made at this 

office regarding Adolph Carpé’s new volume 

on “Musical Interpretation” we hasten to men- 

tion the publisher, the B. F. Wood Music Com- 

pany, of Boston. The volume may be ordered at 

any music store. It was reviewed in the last issue 
of THE Mustcar Courter. 


W E heg to acknowledge the receipt of the Chi- 

cago Orchestra programs for the season of 
1897-8. The volume is handsomely gotten up, and 
the program analvsis isfromthe skilled pen of Arthur 
Mees. Some weeks ago a complete list of the com- 
positions played by Mr. Thomas during his seventh 
season was published in THe Mustcat Courter 
From Bach to Wagner the selections cover a wide 
field, while a glance at the various programs proves 
that Mr. Thomas has not lost his old skill as a pro- 
gram maker. 


—— 
= 


OSEPH BENNFT, of the London Musical 
Times, has been talking about his recollec- 
tions of the Bayreuth of 1876. He says: 

“But nothing can restore the glamour of Bay- 
reuth in 1876, when we all awaited a revelation, in- 
fluenced by such a propaganda as art never knew 
before and has never known since, and when some 
of us argued a priori by breaking each other’s heads 
with beer jugs in the small hours of the morning. 
It is, perhaps, undesirable to bring this Bayreuth 
to London. The beer jug, however, remains typ- 
ical as a persuasive means. Wagner himself used 
it, in the sense just indicated, long before 1876, and 
his followers knew how to better the example. A 
few choice specimens addressed to myself are in my 
own collection of Wagneriana.” 

The dear old gentleman still adheres to the hard 
shell school of anti-Wagner criticism, once repre- 
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sented by Hanslick, Davison, Chorley, et al. Wag- 
ner and beer are associated in his mind; such is the 
force of early prejudice. But start Mr. Bennet on 
the subject of Mendelssohn and he can swamp a 
ream of paper with his admiration. It all sounds 
very funny in 1898. Soon the last of the anti-Wag- 
nerians, whoever he may be, will be left, and with 
his dying breath he will call attention to the fact 
that he opposed Richard Wagner. Mr. Bennet 
must begin to feel rather lonely in England. 


A. FULLER-MAIT LAND has an article in the 
* June Nineteenth Century entitled “"Wanted— 
An Opera.” It contains the old plea for opera in 
the vernacular and also demands a chance for the 
English composer. As London has been for sev- 
eral centuries the stamping ground for foreign mu- 
sic makers, this demand of Mr. Maitland’s is quite 
natural. At last the foreign shoe is beginning to 
pinch, and the English musician longs for one of 
home make. America is in the same condition; 
even worse. Our battle cry is “Remember the 
main thing, which is musical America for the 
Americans.” 


T HE Fortnightly Review for June contains two in- 

teresting articles relating to Wagner. One 
is entitled * Wagner’s ‘King’ and its Philosophy,” by 
Ernest Newman, and the other, ‘Friedrich 
Nietzsche and Richard Wagner,” by Beatrice Mar- 
shall. The last named tells of some interesting 
facts regarding the much discussed rupture of Wag- 
ner and Nietzsche. Wagner's leaning toward the 
Roman Catholic ritual and his belief in the doctrine 
of renunciation filled the soul of Nietzsche with hor- 
ror. “Parsifal’” drove him into open warfare with 
the composer, and we got “Der Fall Wagner.” The 
fact is, Nietzsche soon tired of any philosophical sys- 
tem. He threw aside Schopenhauer as he repudi- 
ated Wagner. He outgrew his intellectual idola- 
tries and at the end worshiped himself only. 

Mr. Newman pricks the Wagner philosophical 
bladder, showing most dispassionately that Wag- 
ner was above all not a philosophical thinker; that 
he was incapable of any but a priori ideas. His idea 
of setting to music a gigantic phisosophical poem as 
in the “Ring” is subjected to Mr. Newman’s hard 
logic and the utter failure—a magnificent failure, 
be it said—is demonstrated. Much stress is laid 
by Mr. Newman on the achievements of Wagner 
as a musician, and the fact is deplored that this 
superb musical organization should be misled into 
the perilous tracks of the polemical pamphleteer, 
vegetarianism, anti-vivisection, shallow socialism, 
3uddhism and the other “isms” with which Wagner 
wasted his precious time. On the other hand, Mr. 
Newman forgets that Wagner at the start had to 
fight single handed, had to be his own expositor. 
And that is why he became a political pamphleteer. 





S the solo performer to vanish from our concert 

stage? W. F. Apthorp, the Boston critic, thinks 
the age when 
Ina 


so. It is the age of the conductor 
the conductor has ousted the prima donna. 
recent article in a contemporary Mr. Apthorp con- 
cludes as follows: 

“The wind instrument concerto has already gone 
the way of all flesh; the violin and the ’cello con- 
certo will soon follow it. Can you doubt it? How 
many such concertos, written within the last ten or 
fifteen years, have you heard in which the mind’s 
ear cannot plainly hear the composer exclaim 
‘Thank God!’ whenever he gets rid of the solo 
instrument and can disport himself freely in a 
tutti? I cannot remember one. * * * To be 
sure, the violin and the ‘cello concertos have not 
quite gone by the board yet; singers, too, still sing 
with orchestra, and with more or less difficulty make 
themselves audible. But their position is yearly 
getting less and less tenable; their doom may be 


Ki Bac sacal 


sealed at any time. Save the athletic pianist alone, 
solo performers, whether vocal or instrumental, 
must hail the all-subduing orchestra, like the gladi- 
ators of old, with Ave, Caesar, Imperator, morituri 
te salutamus!” 

Yes, it does seem as if the music drama would 
pre-empt the interest of the musically inclined in | 
the twentieth century. In the meantime there is | 
no necessity for undue.anxiety on the part of our | 
singers and solo instrumentalists. It will be a long 
time before the solo vanishes from the concert 
stage. The solo supplies the human interests that 
the best controlled orchestra in the world will al- 


ways lack. 


PADEREWSK I. 


ADEREWSKI’S features are always interest- 





ing to the musical world, especially the femi- 
nine portion; so we need hardly apologize for giving 
in this issue an excellent portrait of the popular 
Polish virtuoso. Just when New York will hear his 
liquid touch and romantic interpretations of Chopin 
is difficult to tell. His next American tournée will 
begin in Mexico, and no doubt will extend to the 
United States. 

As already announced in THE MusicaL Cov- | 
RIER, Paderewski did not play at the Nether- 
rhenish Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler sub- 
stituting for him. Another thing of great interest 
to the ladies is the rumor that Paderewski is to 


festival, 


marry—who or when we are not prepared to say. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY. 


t hae musical season here seems to be delayed as 

late as possible, each year showing greater | 
limitations in this respect. This will be seen from | 
the following dates among others of the concerts of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which will prob- 
ably take place hereafter at Carnegie Music Hall, 
and which, as originally announced in this paper, 
will consist of public rehearsals and evening con- 
certs instead of evening concerts as heretofore. The 
dates are as follows: 

Public rehearsal, Wednesday, November 9. 

Evening concert, Thursday, November Io. 

Public rehearsal, Wednesday, December 14. 

Evening concert, Thursday, December 15. 

Public rehearsal, Wednesday, January 18. 

Evening concert, Thursday, January 19. 

Public rehearsal, Wednesday, February 22. 

Evening concert, Thursday, February 23. 

Public rehearsal, Wednesday, March 22. 

Evening concert, Thursday, March 23. 


DE RESZKE'S OFFENSE. 





His Acrion 1n Lonpon ArousEes INDIGNATION AMONG 


Overa GogRs. 





(Special Cable Dispatch to the Sun.) 


Lonpon, June 13.—The action of Jean de Reszké in 
refusing to sing in the “Gétterdammerung” on Saturday 
night, on the plea of indisposition, but really because he 
had not learned certain portions of the music-drama, has 
aroused the hottest indignation in many quarters, as is 
shown in letters published by the newspapers. 

The cemmittee of the Wagner Society has sent a protest 
to the management of the Covent Garden Theatre, where 
the performances were given, expressing the expecta- 
tion that the management will fulfill its agreement to give 
unmutilated representations at the forthcoming cycles, 
and requesting the engagement of other singers if those 
engaged are unable to properly undertake their parts 





DE RESZKE IN *‘ SIEGFRIED.” 


(Special Cable Dispatch to the Sun.) 





Lonpon, June 14.—Jean de Reszké will sing in an uncut 
presentation of “Siegfried” at the Covent Garden Theatre 
on June 21 

HE Sun has had a special correspondent on the 


His reports are 


operatic work in London. 
supplemented by a New York department devoted 
to the same object, and from it we reproduce the 


following: 
Mottl has always been most strict in his own control of 








the Wagner operas, and under his direction in the Baden 
capital they are sung usually without “cuts” of any kind 


What he thought of Jean de Reszké’s omissions it would 
be interesting to know, and it is scarcely possible that he 
allowed them to pass without a protest. The failure of that 
opposition and the triumph of the tenor go a great way 
toward explaining the reluctance of Hans Richter to come 
to London after his experiences in the Wagner perform- 
ances at St. Petersburg. He doubtless would have wanted 
to control the matter of the cuts and the wrath of artistic 
London would not have fallen on the tenor’s head if they 
had not been satisfactory. How the audiences discovered 
that cuts had been made and how they knew that the per 
formances had been seriously impaired by them are ques- 
tions that it would be difficult to answer. Doubtless the 
operas were considerably cut whenever they were given 
there before, and “Siegfried” was sung that night just as it 
was a year ago. But that was before London had its own 
Bayreuth 


The critics discovered it just as they did here, but 
it was considered an offense here to refer to it. This 
paper was most viciously assailed for criticising 
Jean de Reszké and we do not fancy that he had 
the least knowledge of this, much less that he had 
any relations with those who questioned the mo- 
tives of this publication. An artist such as de 
Reszké is too busy with his own individual work 
to control time for the purpose of influencing pub- 
lic opinion—even if he does, advisedly or not, cut 


| Wagner. 


The “cutting” of Wagner is a form of emascula- 
tion that appeals to those who look to the sensa- 
tional features, the climaxes and anti-climaxes of 
the acts and the works of Richard Wagner and an 
abundance, a most lavish amount of material is 
supplied by him for such purposes—most inartistic 
and unbalanced though it be—which can be cre- 
ated by and through manipulated “cutting. 

ut that is not Richard Wagner. 

It is not Richard Wagner, according to Wagner, 
no matter who assumes the responsibility. 


” 


It may be Richard Wagner, according to Grau, 
and de Reszké may find it necessary to conform with 
Grau’s idea of gaining time and saving expense 
and applying the fiduciary methods of the Metropli- 
tan to the bard of Bayreuth, but it is not Wagner 
and it is not art, and therefore it is not truth, even 
though the whole of Londgn had remained as silent 
when the crime was committed as New York did 
when no whisper could be heard and no protest 
was made except by THE COURIER 

But London did not remain silent, and so the 
truth burst forth so much more violently, as it had 
been penned up. All of this can be readily ex- 
plained by applying to it the text of THE CourRIeEr, 
which has for years shown and proved that we can 
have no artistic success in opera when the funda- 
mental principle of opera is entirely submerged by 
the star system supplemented in the United States 
by the high salary crime, of which the foreign sys- 
tem makes us its victims. 

We cannot have opera without ensemble, for 
that is what opera is. We cannot have ensemble 
when the whole force of the work is centred upon 
a star or stars who absorb the attention, who “cut” 
to suit their individual inclinations, who transpose 


| without reference to the tone color intended by the 


composer, who overshadow the purpose and object 
of the plot and its development, who are necessarily 
surrounded by mediocrities unable to aid them in 
bringing out the beauties of the composition, who 
are the opera itself. We can never have opera 
under such thraldom, under such a yoke, and we 
never shall. We shall have bankruptcy, and that 
is what opera under foreign auspices means here; 
the terms are synonymous in the United States. 
It is not intended to make any one singer the 
the object of the attack intended to put an end to 
this thing here. As it is, this paper has already 
done sufficient to illustrate the power of the press 
wheri it represents a phase of public opinion and 
when it is heartily supported by public opinion 
Jean de Reszké happens to be a leading unit, a 
leitmotif as it were, in this movement, but he is 
personally no more responsible for it than was 
Campanini before him, or Brignoli before Campa- 
nini. These were all modified forms of the 
same disease we are suffering from here, and the 


tenors are not the only ones to blame. When a 
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singer like Melba will interpolate the “Suwanee 
River” in a production of the “Barbier” and is not 
driven out of town that night it shows how inade- 
quate our culture is to appreciate Rossini much less 
Richard Wagner when he is mutilated or not. All 
this false, this miseducation comes from the culti- 
vation of the star system, and de Reszké will be the 
first one to agree with us on this. We go to hear 
the tenor or the soprano; no, not even do we go 
to hear them. We go to hear Melba or de Reszké. 
We never go to hear the work, for when it is mu- 
tilated it is all the same to us so long as Melba or 
de Reszké will only be kind enough to do the mu- 
tilating. 

But when this Spanish war is over we will en- 
deavor to make a great change. A new era will 
open for the people and they will have some time at 
their disposal to take up these questions of art and 
of music and of painting and sculpture and culture, 
and the European adventurer will not be considered 
such a curiosity, particularly after one section shall 
have had a thorough beating from the Yankee pig, 
as one European nation, in the elegant and choice 
phraseology of its press, calls us. 

Patience is more than an opera by Gilbert and 
Sullivan; it is a real, solid American virtue when 
applied to the long suffering we have undergone 
with foreign operatic frauds led by American 
speculators. A change will come, and sooner than 
many of us expect. 

Later News. 

The Sunday Sun publishes the following cable- 
gram on the subject: 

JEAN DE RESZKE IN LONDON. 





His ENGAGEMENT AT Covent GARDEN Was Not A BriLL- 
IANT SUCCEss. 





(Special Cable Dispatch to the Suz.) 


Lonpon, June 18.—Jean de Reszke found that he had 
presumed altogether too much upon his popularity in Lon- 
don when he refused to sing the uncut score of * Siegfried,” 
according to his agreement... It fairly took the great tenor’s 
breadth away when the Wagner Society promptly re- 
quested the management to substitute another singer. The 
penalty would have been still more severe if Jean had still 
proved recalcitrant. He would have had such a reception 
at his next and subsequent appearances as would probably 
have suggested to him that his career was at an end as far 
as London was concerned. 

Unhappily, much of his work in the present season sug- 
gests that the tenor’s marvelous voice is sadly deteriorat- 


ing. 

As long as Jean de Reszké gracefully submitted 
to the demand to sing Wagner in London without 
“cutting” as soon as he learned of the public desire 
there is only one thing to do, and that is to com- 
mend his action and point to it as an example for 
others to follow. That is what is called assimila- 
tion, the quality of adjusting oneself to the logic of 
the situation. We want the same thing here, and 
that is all THe Courter has called for. 

De Reszke’s voice sooner or later must deterio- 
rate, and that is inevitable, and for that reason other 
and younger men shouid receive encouragement, 
and opportunities should be given to them to sing 
before the public. Art should not be compelled to 
depend upon one exponent, and that is just one 
other of the reasonable demands this paper has been 
repeatedly making. The whole struggle of THE 
CouRIER against the foreign operatic invasion, the 
star system and the high salary crime growing out 
of it has been based upon reason and logic, and time 
will indorse it if it is not indorsed already. 

Jean de Reszké originally proposed to sing “Sieg- 
fried” here without “cutting,” and as this is true 
it is necessary to say so in justice to him and every- 
one acquainted with the fact. 








Schmauk’s Compositions. 


Among works by Emanuel Schmauk sung this month 
at Holy Trinity Lutheran Church were the Thirteenth 
Psalm and the soprano solo “O, My People,” from the 
Holy Passion service. The quartet consists of Mrs. Wm. 
Weston Niles, soprano; Mme. Garrigue-Montecchi, con- 
tralto; Wm. Henry Walker, tenor, and B. L. Fenner, 


bass, with Emanuel Schmauk, organist and director. 


L’Amour. 


Deux enfants jouent avec |’Amour. 
I’un est aveugle, l’autre sourd. 
Celui qui le voit, en silence, 

Epie a ses Jévres l’apparence 

D’un nom voluptueux et doux. 


Il regarde ces lévres ou 

Ce nom divin tremble et s’éclaire, 
Voilé d’un éternel mystére. 

Elles s’allongent avec langueur. 
Est-ce un souffle sur une fleur? 

Ou ne serait-ce, ainsi qu’il semble, 
Que le son d’un baiser qui tremble, 
Un son de soie et de velours? 


Deux enfants jouent avec l’Amour. 


Celui qui l’écoute dans |’ombre, 

Entend son nom magique et sombre; 

Mais en cette ame d’obscurité, 

La splendeur pale et la beauté 

De cet étre inconnu qu'il nomme, 

N’est qu’un murmure doux et lointain, 

Comme de roses et de satin. * * 

C’est un bruit de mer qui déferle; 

Un bruit d’eaux ou tombe une perle. 

C’est un son clair, puis un son sourd. 

Deux enfants jouent avec |’Amour. 
—Charles Van Lerberghs. 


GEORGE Moore’s “EveE.Lyn INNEs.” 


A‘ last a novel with some intelligent criticism of 
music. 

For years I have browsed amidst the herbage 
offered by writers of musical fiction and usually 
have found it bitter and unprofitable. We all smile 
now at the inflated sentimentalities of “Charles 
Auchester” and shudder at the mistakes of the 
literary person when dealing with musical themes. 
Jessie Fothergill’s “The First Violin” is very pretty, 
but it is badly written and reeks with teutonic 
schwaermerei. The characters are the conventional 
puppets of fiction armed with a conductor’s stick 
and violin bow, instead of sword, cloak and dagger. 
A novel dealing with genuine musical figures has 
yet to be written, so I hasten to welcome George 
Moore’s new book “Evelyn Innes” (Appleton’s) 
as an attempt in the right direction. The book is 
full of faults, but at least it deals sanely with music 
and contains several very acute criticisms of Wag- 
ner’s music; acute without being too literary or too 
technical. It is far superior to George Gissing’s 
novel about musical life, “The Whirlpool,” which 
is both gray and inaccurate. 

Whenever I read a novel by George Moore I feel 
like dividing the English speaking world into three 
parts; those who read Moore and like him—a small, 
determined and growing class; those who read him 
and hate him—a very much larger class, and those 
who never heard of him—to this class belong the ad- 
mirers of Marie Corelli, Mrs. Ward, Hall Caine, 
Richard Harding Davis and Sienkiewicz. Yet for 
certain young men every stroke of his pen has a 
liceratic significance. I remember well when the 
“Confessions of a Young Man” appeared. With 
what eagerness was it not seized upon by a small 
section of the community, a section that represented 
the vanguard of a new movement and recognized 
a fellow decadent. George Moore may be truthfully 
called the first of the English decadents—I mean 
the Verlaine crop of the early eighties, not the 
gifted gang that painted and sonnetted under the 
name of the Pre-Raphaelitic Brotherhood. 

It was George Moore who first brought to Eng- 
land’s shores the “poisonous honey of France.” In 
his confessions were criticisms of acuity and several 
positive discoveries. He it was who introduced 














Gustave Kahn to a public that speedily forget them. 
To read these Confessions to-day is like stirring up 
stale musk. Especially funny are the remarks of 
this Gallicized Celt about Thomas Hardy and 
George Meredith, two giants whose little fingers 
are bigger than the entire Moore anatomy. There 
is an odd comminglement of slime and perfume in 
the book, and its author evidently had more to say. 


He said it in “A Mummer’s Wife,” one of the 
most disagreeable books I ever read. But, while 
the hands were Moore’s, the voice was Zola’s. 


Moore has always been the victim of methods. He 
has dissected Tolstoi, Tourgeneff, Flaubert, Balzac 
and the Goncourts to see how they do the trick, 
and as he possesses in a rare degree the mocking 
bird voice, his various books are echoes of his pas- 
sionate delvings in the minds of others. “A Mum- 
mer’s Wife” dealt with the English stage—certain 
phases of it. It was Zola Anglicized. Then fol- 
lowed the trilogy of brutal naturalistic novels, 
Spring Days,” “A Modern Lover” and “Mike 
Fletcher,” the last being the strongest. The writer 
exploited to the full his love for what he conceived 
to be the real, and there are certainly many telling 
passages in “Mike Fletcher.” In all the undercur- 
rent is nasty and cold. Moore has the coldest tem- 
perament of any writer alive. He calls it “object- 
ivity,” but it is just a plain want of human sym- 
pathy. This is especially evidenced by his lack of 
humor. Laughter in a Moore novel would seem 
obscene! 

The new man—he was very new then to the 
younger men—had the gift of gripping your hand 
with chilly, withal powerful fingers. He forced you 
to look at certain surfaces and see them the way he 
saw them. Because nature had imposed upon him 
sO many restrictions he strove earnestly to see more 
clearly, and by dint of hard gazing he did see, and 
saw some extraordinary things. Like most de- 
cadents he is deficient in humanity, in breadth of 
vision, in a normal development of all the senses, 
so his seeing, hearing, touching, tasting and smell- 
ing are literary, not real. He must first, being pro- 
foundly imitative, have a literary model before he 
accomplishes anything. 

2 

Having studied “Germinie Lacerteux” until he 
had mastered her, George Moore transposed her 
into the key of Fielding. His “Esther Waters,” by 
far the best of his books, best because simpler and 
healthier than the rest, is the Goncourts gutter- 
martyr, Germinie Lacerteux, done into English. But 
it is admirably done, and its paraphrase became 
known to the novel reading world. There was a 
brief silence and “Celibates” appeared. Again we 
got the sensation of a whiff from a cold, musty 
cellar. There were things performed within its 
pages that sent shivers to your stomach. An out- 
rageous theme was fashioned superbly. One story 
was a recurrence to Moore’s favorite subject, the 
Roman Catholic Church. Whether he is a Catholic 
or not I cannot say—I fancy he is not, for he speaks 
of ‘“Romanists’”—but the Church literally obsesses 
him. Her ritual dominates his vision, and, like a 
sickly woman, he loves to finger fondly the 
gorgeous livery of the Lord. He continually re- 
turns to this topic. He is exercised, almost haunted, 
by the notion that outside of her pale salvation is 
impossible. “What if this be true?” cries George 
Moore as he arises from his midnight bed, fearing 
the dark and looking for some sign in the dawn! 

I suppose, being a product of our times, he en- 
joys this acrobatic flirting and balancing on the 
rope of faith swung over the chasm of doubt and 
despair. 

Religion is one of his leading motives, art the 
other. 

ee 

Finding in Richard Wagner, as did D’Annunzio, 
traces of degeneration, George Moore pins his belief 





Arthur Rimbaud and Verlaine, Jules Laforgue and , to the master of Bayreuth. He discovers in Wag- 
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ner with the keen nose of the decadent only the 
decomposition of an art. He senses Wagner as a 
creator of the erotic-sublime and he minimizes the 
real Wagner when he attempts to theorize about his 
art. Yet the Celtic intelligence of the man, his 
sympathy with certain sides of life and his gift of 
verbal expression, allow him to compass what 
brighter intelligences often cannot. For me Moore 
is the reverse of Stevenson, whose lovable person- 
ality sticks out of his every page. Moore has a 
repellant magnetism—if I may be excused the bull 
—but he can grip you when he tries, and so I read 
“Evelyn Innes” at a sitting. 

s* % 

The new story deals with several episodes in the 
life of a singer. She is the daughter of a devotee of 
archaic music and archaic instruments. She has a 
voice, but her father is so absorbed in the revival of 
Palestrina, of Vittoria, of old English writers, of the 
Plain Chant, that he neglects the girl’s vocal possi- 
bilities. She plays the viola da gamba and sings 
at sight. Her mother was a celebrated operatic 
singer, of chaste life and coloratura tastes. She 
died before the girl was developed. The dreamy 
father, the high-strung, ambitious girl, a dreary 
home at Dulwich, near London, and a rich baronet 
of musical tastes, crazy for notoriety in London 
musical life, and you may imagine the rest. 

Evelyn goes to Paris with him—and with a cer- 
tain Lady Duckling as a chaperon. The scene at 
Marchesi’s—for of course Madame Lavelli is Mar- 
chesi—is capitally done, and there is a Henry James 
lightness of touch and humor in the description of 
Lady Duckle and her dislike of Wagner’s music. 

“No, my dear Owen,” she cried, “I am not a 
heretic, for 1 recognize the greatness of the music, 
and | could hear it with pleasure if it were confined 
to the orchestra, but I can find no pleasure in listen- 
ing to a voice trying to accompany a hundred in- 
struments. I heard ‘Lohengrin’ last season. I was 
in Mrs. Ayre’s box—a charming woman—her hus- 
band is an American, but he never comes to Lon- 
don. I presented her at the last Drawing Room. 
She had a supper party afterward, and when she 
asked me what I’d have to eat, I said, ‘Nothing with 
wings! * * * Qh, that Swan!” 

Now, this is distinctly witty, and it is a pity that 
we get only a mere sketch of this chatty body. 

Without explaining the processes Evelyn be- 
comes a great singer, a great interpreter of Wagner, 
and it is precisely this hiatus that deprives me of 
much pleasure. I dislike these persons in fiction 
who have become full fledged artists at the turning 
of a page. Mr. Moore was treading upon danger- 
ous ground, and he knew it; so he wisely omitted 
the study years. Evelyn, whose character shows 
little growth, conquers London and at last goes to 
her father to ask his pardon. This episode is the 
strongest and most original in the book. Indeed I 
cannot recollect anything in English fiction like it. 
She falls at his feet and is Brinnhilde kneeling to 
Wotan. As she phrases her petition for pardon 
she acts, consciously or unconsciously, the third 
act of “Die Walkiire”; “War es so schmahlich?” 
She mentally implores, and the simple instrument 
maker is vanquished. It is very subtle, and the dual 
nature of the lyric artist is wonderfully indicated. 

But such a father, such a daughter! If you were 
to frankly ask me if a girl could sacrifice everything 
for art I would as frankly reply, yes; lots of them 
have. I have met a dozen myself. Moore does not 
believe that the moraf sense can flourish in an 
artistic atmosphere. Perhaps he is right. 


* 


* * 


Evelyn is dissatisfied with success. Her nature is 
too complex to find gratification in the society of 
Sir Owen Asher. A new man looms up. He is 
dark, has winsome teeth, is a mystic, a Roscicrucian, 
perhaps a Diabolist. He is a Celt and is composing 


‘performance that George Moore has accomplished. 


forms are antique,and he wins Evelyn, wins her after 
the first performance of “Isolde.” This scene will 
cause all the bell boys of literature to cry “horrors.” 
If your nerves are strong read it. I confess, how- 
ever, that the second love is incomprehensible. It 
its entered into in too cold-blooded a manner. 

She becomes still more dissatisfied, and after a 
week of insomnia her early religious beliefs get the 
uppermost and she goes to confession. But you 
feel that she has only met a third will stronger than 
her own. A Monsignor Mostyn, the best male 
portrait of the book, bends her knee to God, and 
she goes into conventual retreat. We get a few 
closing chapters—dreary ones—devoted to convent 
life, and then Evelyn goes forth once more into the 
world. To sin again? Perhaps; certainly to repent 
if she does. 

aie 


Her character is exceedingly well drawn, al- 
though I must protest against the overloading of 
page after page with elaborate psychologizing. 
Moore has deserted the brutal simplicities of his 
earlier manner for a Bourget-like shoveling of 
psychical details upon your wearied brain. The 
story becomes hazy, the main figure nebulous. At 
every step in the last half of the book I detect Joris 
Karl, Huysmanns and his “En Route” Evelyn 
Innes becomes a feminine Durtal, sick of life, afraid 
of God. There is too much padding in the shape 
of discussions about early Church music—more 
Huysmanns! Huysmanns’ practice of cataloguing 
is very monotonous. I am sorry that Moore copys 
him so closely. 

Yet it is the best thing in the way of a literary 





The style is still decomposed—he is not a stylist— 
but it is more melodious, more flexible, smoother 
and more felicitous. One can see that he knows 
his Pater. Asa whole his prose lacks in rhythmical 
variety. The one grave defect of the book—the 
grave defect of all of this writer’s books—is the 
undertone of insincerity. You feel that he uses the 
convent, its nuns and their religious aspirations for 
“copy.” The music talk is also “copy,” and con- 
tains some gems of criticism. The acting of Wag- 
ner singers, with its attempt at sculptural attitudes, 
is condemned, and there are some novel “readings” 
suggested for Elizabeth and Isolde. 


’ 


* 


* * 


Mr. Moore has used to advantage his knowledge 
of the London musical set. Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch 
has evidently sat for a portrait of Evelyn’s father. 
Mr. Dolmetsch, you must know, is a player on the 
harpsichord and spinet, and Shaw, Runciman and 
others have liberally boomed him. But who is 
Evelyn Innes? That is a dangerous question. Pos- 
sibly she is a composite of Melba, Calvé, Eames and 
Nordica. Oddly enough she gets a tiara, presented 
to her by the subscribers of the opera at New York! 
Of couse this points to Nordica, but Nordica could 
never read music at sight—you remember the one 
thousand piano rehearsals for ‘“Tristan”’—and so 
that clue is misleading. Perhaps the author may 
enlighten the musical world some day. Lady 
Gremalkin is certainly intended for Lady De Grey. 
Sir Owen Asher—is he one side of George Moore 
himself?—is well painted in the beginning, but the 
colors soon fade. He is a bore with his agnosticism, 
his vanity and his lack of backbone. He treated 
Evelyn too delicately. A lusty reproof is what the 
young woman most needed. Her churchly, senti- 
mental vaporings would then have been dissipated, 
and she might have thrown a clock at her admirer’s 
head. Such things have been known to happen in 
the life of a prima donna. 

Sir Owen starts a Wagnerian Review’ Could 
Mr. Moore have meant the Earl of Dysart? There 
must be some mistake. 

Ulick Dean is: said to be drawn from Robert 





to a Celtic legend a great music drama; his musical 
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| sic critic. ‘The personal description is not unlike. 
| There is a manager with a toothache, who is almost 
funny, and there is a rehearsal of ““Tannhauser,” in 
which the question of “cuts” comes up. Wagnerian 
“cuts” are very apropos just now in London. Here 
is a sentence that rather gives away Mr. Moore's 
knowledge of music: 

“According to Mr. Innes, Bach was the last com- 
poser who had distinguished between A sharp and 
3 flat. The very principle of Wagner’s music is the 
identification of the two notes.” 

Why? In the name of the chromatic fantasia, 
why? This will never do, never do, Mr. Author. 


7. eS 


I confess I am rather tired of convent scenes. The 
best I ever read in latter day novels is in Mathilde 
Serao’s ‘‘Fantasy.”” Mrs. Craigie in her last lament- 
able failure, ““The School for Saints,” “does” a con- 
vent and now Moore. The Roman Catholic prob- 
lem, too, is being overdone. Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
in her new polemical pamphlet, which she calls a 
novel, ““Helbeck of Bannisdale,” indulges in numer- 
ous speculations of the sort. George Moore loves 
the rich trappings and the pomp of ceremonial in 
the church. But its iteration is an artistic mistake. 
Indeed his book goes off into midair in the last half. 
The first is fascinating. The discussion of the vari- 
ous schools of singing is valuable, and while at no 
place does he exhibit the marvelous virtuosity dis- 
played by D’Annunzio in his exposition of “Tristan 
and Isolde,” there are nevertheless many jeweled 
pages of descriptive writing. The book is perme- 
ated with all manners of pessimism from Omar to 
Nietzsche, and life is discussed from the viewpoints 
of the ascetic and the epicurean. 


* 


” * 


Now mark me, parents and guardians of tender 
minds, “Evelyn Innes” is not a book for the young. 
It is for men and women, musical men and women. 
That it will have the vogue of “Esther Waters” | 
doubt. Its subject is too exotic, the treatment too 
deliberate. Mr. Moore is an artist; his silence of 
three years has been fruitful. His vision is juster 
and he is a better workman; his sense of form is 
matured, although his faults of construction are 
easily detected. [Ele has caught the right atmos- 
phere; he is still master of moods, and he has at- 
tempted and nearly succeeded in spilling out the 
soul of a singer for our inspection; the soul of the 
selfish, ambitious prima donna, for there is no 
denying that Evelyn, despite her tender conscience, 
was selfish and a fascinating creature, mastered by 
every passing whim, and a woman utterly incapable 
of developing mentally without masculine assist- 
nce. Mr. Moore, then, has given us the type of the 
opera singer, and I forgive him pages of solemn 
gaited writing. I expect to get in every mail 
bushels of indignant letters from singers repudiating 
Moore’s conception of woman on the operatic stage. 
(las! that it should be as he writes. But it is. He 
says some things that go very deep, and there are 
exquisite touches. His attack on “Parsifal” sounds 
as if bodily taken from Nietsche, but his remark 
about a woman having twenty after the first ad- 
mirer hits the situation as if with a bludgeon. 


x * » 


A portrait of George Moore lies before me. It 
appeared in his “Confessions of a Young Man.” It 
represents a God-forsaken looking young fellow, 
with narrow shoulders attired in white. The figure 
is limp, is almost spineless. It suggests damp, hot 
palms of jelly-like consistency. The forehead is 
high and intellectual. It broadens at the temples, 
where the organs of causation are located. The 
hair is evidently light colored and the moustaches 
drooping. The mouth is weak and sensual, the chin 
irresolute. The expression of the face is concen- 
trated in the eyes. The eyebrows are lifted with a 





Hichens, the author of “Flames,” who is also a mu- 


world-weary look, the eyes light and sad and fixed 

















on some super-terrestial target. Seemingly the 
very dregs of a man and yet a man to admire, be- 
cause of his tremendous powers of plodding. He 
has not great natural gifts, yet he has taken himself 
seriously, and that is why every book he puts forth 
is violently liked or disliked. He will always be 
George Moore, strange, slightly inhuman, insincere, 
and in each new book his art will appear more 
chiseled; but he will never make a masterpiece, for 
it takes a sincere man as well as a cunning writer to 
do that, and George Moore is seldom sincere. 





Boston Music Notes. 
BOSTON, June 18, 1898. 

CARLETON SLACK, the well-known teacher of 
e the Sbriglia method, leaves for Europe the 29th of 
this month to visit his friend and master, Sbriglia. Mr. 
Slack will be accompanied by one of his pupils, Sheafe C. 
Rose, and they will return home about the first of Septem- 
ber. Mr. Slack’s success as a teacher has been so great 
that he finds himself now at the end of the season with 
nearly all the time engaged for the next year, certainly the 

best possible proof of his ability. 
Anna Miller Wood leaves for New York and San Fran- 
cisco the end of June, arriving in her California home 
about the middle of July. 


November, when she returns to Boston to fill her winter 
engagements. Both as teacher and soloist Miss Wood 
has been very busy during the past winter, and her list of 
pupils has been a constantly increasing one. Even during 
the spring months there has been no falling off in the 
number, and she has been obliged to come into town 
almost every day to meet the demands upon her time. 

Miss Wood and Arthur Foote gave a song and piano 
recital in the Unitarian chapel, New Bedford, on the 
evening of June 13 for the benefit of the New Bedford 
Choral Association, under the patronage of Mrs. Thomas 
M. Stetson, Mrs. Hosea M. Knowlton, Miss Louise S. 
Cummings and Mrs. Robert C. Ingraham. The program 
included “Verses from the Rubaiyaat of Omar Khayyam,” 
the music being composed for Miss Wood. 

An interesting recital was given at Association Hall 
on Thursday evening by the advanced pupils of the Dau- 
delin School of Music. Van Veachton Rogers, harpist, 
assisted and the following program was given: 


Harp solo, Rondo Etude, in A flat major...... Godefroid 
Van Veachton Rogers. 
Songs— 
Hush-a-Bye Baby, Don’t Cry..................Alllen 
Ps SE a acti wate ct aP Pa uine dos au da eee be .. Webber 


Miss Frances Habern. 
Concerto for violin, in G major, op. 73........De Beriot 
Miss Anna Warwick Clarke. 


Concertina for CIRFiMGt, GB. GBs < sco ccccsceccsce ns Weber 
J. S. Leavett. 
‘Cello soli— 
eg | LEP ACRE ME EAE 
| a ey ere wee Goltermann 
Harry G. Yeomans. 
Sottg, Por Ail Weer or i oi cess hacete Mascheroni 
(With violin and harp accompaniment.) 
Miss Habern. 
Harp soli— 
wrewretia :Coetit Tattle). .. 005 vaséniadoapeess Rogers 
Andante from Moise-Fantaisie............. Godefroid 


Van Veachton Rogers. 
Miss Angelina P. Loveland, accompanist. 

The pupils did excellent work and maintained the high 
standard of the school. Mr. Rogers was at his best—and 
that means much. Miss Anna W. Clarke was awarded 
the school’s medal. 

The Patriotic Concert of the Worcester Festival Chorus 
given for the benefit of the Volunteer Aid Association on 
Thursday evening was a great success in every way. Mr. 
Kennedy’s new song, “Union and Liberty,” written for 
the occasion, made a hit and was splendidly sung by Mrs. 
Dorothy McTaggart- Miller. 

B. J. Lang, who was indefatigable in his search for 
worthy novelties, is to give in Boston, during the coming 
season, a series of five concerts, at which there will be 
performed all the concerti of Sabastian Bach, for one, 


Miss Wood will, as she did last | 
year, teach and sing in concerts in San Francisco until ; 





two, three and four pianos, with the full orchestral 
accompaniments, according to the scores of the composer. 
At each concert at least one concerto will be played upon 
a fine Paris copy of an old Erard harpsichord. The pro- 
ceeds of these concerts will be used for the purchase of 
orchestral scores for the Ruth Burrage Library, to be used 
for home study by young musicians and students. 

This will fill a want that is not met in Boston by any 
library. The Harvard library is accessible only to college 
people, and the great Allen A. Brown collection must be 
used in the room devoted to it. Mr. Lang’s plan thus 
takes on a twofold interest and promises artistic and 
financial success. 

There is a rumor in circulation that George W. Chad- 
wick will be the next conductor of the Handel and Haydn 
Society. 








Bloomfield-Zeisler. 
OLLOWING are criticisms from important German 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Musicale in Honor of Francis Fischer 
Powers. 

A SPLENDID musicale and reception was tendered 
Francis Fischer Powers by Ex-Governor and Mrs. 
Routt on June 9 last, at their beautiful home in Denver, Col. 
Mr. and Mrs. Routt feel greatly indebted to the celebrated 
teacher fcr the vocal successes of their daughter, Miss 
Lila Routt, who was one of Mr. Powers’ class last season 
at Carnegie Hall and who will continue her studies under 
him in Denver this summer, and gave this musicale in 
his honor as a token of their great esteem. As Ex-Governor 
and Mrs. Routt represent the highest social life of Denver 
and as Mr. Powers and other well-known artists took 


part, the affair was naturally of the highest social and 
artistic character. The program follows: 


Francis Fischer Powers will sing: 





papers on the performances of Madame Bloomfield- | 


Zeisler at the Netherrhenish Music Festival: 


Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler, the celebrated American pian- 
ist, known to Cologne from a Guerzenich concert, was 
the first of the soloists of the evening. In the field of 


brilliant technic it may be said that she has climbed the | 
highest round in the ladder of perfection and is ap- | 
proached by few pianists, male or female, not excepting the | 


very greatest. In Saint-Saéns’ F minor concerto she could 
give play to her virtuosity to her heart’s delight, and de- 
veloped, though her execution was not always of the 
same value, a truly stupendous dexterity. The beauty of 
her touch, in which especial power is not predominant, 
though she has a perfectly enchanting p. and /p., 
was most charmingly evidenced in the short sus- 
tained movement. here is no opportunity for display 
of much warmth or poetry in this concerto, which 
is so full of passage work and etude-like 
These qualities, however, were soméwhat missed even in 
her subsequent selections, though she brought to the per- 
formance of the andante from Chopin’s F minor con- 
certo a transcendental beauty of tone, trills of most mar- 
velous perfection and smoothness and delicacy of the 
highest degree. 
virtuoso piece, whose chief theme of little significence is 
rehashed again and again, she developed a perfectly in- 
credible dexterity of her fingers, which might be the envy 


not only of all pianists, but of all prestidigitators as well. | 


As the audience made no secret of its boundless admira- 
tion, Mrs. Zeisler was compelled to play an encore, for 
which she chose Mendelssohn’s “Spinning Song.” But 
what a tempo! That was spinning by steam.—Koelner 
Tageblatt, June 1, 1808. 





Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler, most cordially received, like 
all artists who appeared in this last concert of the series, 
played first Saint-Saéns’ fourth piano concerto (C minor), 
with the rendition of which she had enchanted her audi- 
ence at the second Guerzenich concert in the season of 
1894-5. For her second selection the German-American 
lady had chosen the andante from Chopin’s F minor con- 
certo and the scherzo from Henri Litolff’s fourth sym- 
phony concerto, which the composer himself had played 
here in 1856 at the Casino Hall. In this scherzo, a per- 


cato playing, while in Chopin’s andante we admired her 
art of legato playing. Yielding to a furious demand (“Auf 


figures. | 


In Litolff’s D minor scherzo, merely a | 


Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer.............. Brahms 
, NE S652 ann cibapedeaw aied sos wednesad Brahms 
RES hos 5 aed hg eu Ladle a po He 40 Site Schumann 
WP III Sanco 5.6cb cc ako Gagsbbocce cetveda Peau Schubert 
BIE oid Koik s we de Wb SBT Oe <a Nae Keetueds Von Fielitz 
5 le Rt ed ood ae weal F. Bungert 
SE Sidi. ob bt:00 66 dobk ea edas osioe see Oeee ies 
Sr 6 ces wtteiedioeces ckcay hen Pierre Oslet 
How Do I Love Thee.....................-.M. V. White 
The Night Has a Thousand Eyes............Gerrit Smith 
5 NE ioc &- serkces tkay oan’ sncns ooh ead Blumenthal 
Miss Du Pre will play: 
SEE RES Se ......Wieniawski 
EE cn hs. J bed pres eek s Sibdses ions tae Marsick 
Ee ee eee eee ...+-Bohm 
Miss Lila Routt will sing: 
| Ma Voisine....... -+eeeeee+---Goring Thomas 
NT FadELS ala. gies see's COdR SENET Re bout Guy d’Hardelot 
EE SS eee Se Grieg 
Schlummerlied ; PE are jan’ tae gue 
The Clover........ ...- MacDowell 
The Bluebell............ J ici ...MacDowell 
Master Earl Gulick will sing: 
glia 6 gi . .. Schubert 
pe rer ore Nath Jd bead ocean Denza 
5 ES er ne ae ane ee ee Neil 
SS oo Nines ln cose tee ae .....-.Bach-Gounod 
Morris Powers Parkinson will play: 
MME |, cdtede sw dtennevebess oF ..Reinhold 
RE DIOR IIE LE ET TO Chaminade 
Si aa i: <a ohare aa, Ae * Raff 
Miss Routt and Mr. Powers will sing: 
yf Re ere ere ...M. K. Woo 


O, That We Two Were Maying......... .G. Henschel 


Accompanist, Horace Kinney. 


Mr. Powers, always magnificent, held his listeners 
entranced with his wonderful voice and perfect art, and 
Marsick would have been proud of his pupil, Miss Du 
Pre, could he have heard her violin playing on this occa- 
sion and witnessed her great Miss Du Pre 
plays beautifully and will soon be in the very forefront. 


success. 


fect perpetuum mobile, with which the lady has created | Miss Lila Routt, of whom so much was expected, had a 
a furore at London, she showed herself. a master of stac- | 


rasendes Verlangen,” as Hans Heiling sings) she added | 


Mendelssohn’s “Spinning Song,” the rendition of which 
could not excel her previous performances.—KO6lnische 
Volkszeitung, June 1, 1898. 





Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler, of Chicago, played Saint- 
Saéns’ fourth concerto, the largo from Chopin’s F minor 
concerto, the graceful D minor scherzo of Litolff, and 
finally, as an encore, Mendelssohn’s “Spinning Song.” 
Her success at the Guerzenich concert four years ago has 
not been forgotten by the people of Cologne. Since then 
her virtuosity has even increased in splendor, in grace, so 
to speak, in the originality of her entire style. A technic, 
reliable in the highest degree; great power, combined 
with fragrant tenderness of touch, an interpretation lack- 
ing neither in warmth nor yet in piquancy, an enchanting 
élan withal, earned for her again approval as warm as it 
was unanimous, and with some astonishment one asked 
why this lady had never repeated her tour through our 
musical and certainly not ungallant fatherland.—Koel- 
nische Zeitung, June 1, 1 





Dr. Ziegteld. 
Dr. Florence Ziegfeld, president of the Chicago Musical 
College, left for Europe on the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse on June 7. This is in reply to an inquiry. 








perfect triumph. Her singing both in solos and duets 
showed most careful training and spoke volumes for her 
season in New York. Her improvement is of the remark 
able kind, one finding it difficult to recognize in the 
beautiful soprano voice and artistic singing the voice of a 
year before. What shall we say of Master Earl Gulick, 
“that divine boy,” someone has not inaptly called. him? 
Simply that he carried everything before him. One is 
prone to applaud an unusually handsome boy of ten years, 
be his work meritorious or otherwise. Mr. Powers, how- 
ever, doesn’t believe in sentimental applause, and the 
result is that Master Gulick by dint of hard work pos- 
sesses in addition to a beautiful face a very beautiful voice, 
which he produces with that artistic finish for which Mr 
Powers is so great a stickler. His singing of Denza’'s 
“May Morning” brought down the house and caused the 
guests to congratulate him and his teacher by turns. Mr 
Morris Powers Parkinson’s piano playing was a feature 
of the occasion This young man of seventeen is a nephew 
of Mr. Powers, who is educating him in New York; his 
teacher speaks most glowingly of his work and he bids 
fair to become as great a pianist as Mr. Powers is a 
singer. While the accompanist is necessarily spoken of 
last he is by no means least in this case; Kinney is an 
artist in his line and his work adds appreciably to every 
singer’s success. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE MUSICAL COURTER, | 
224 WABASH AVENUE, June 18, 1808. | 


ANAGERS and their manceuvres will possibly pro- 
vide food for reflection to the musical profession 
generally for the next few months 
fourteen aspirants for impresariol fame, of all grades, 
creed and sexes. Some of these have issued plans and pros- 
pectus, with the result that there is already evidence of 


There are no less than 


friction between two highly respected and popular 
managers, both of whom announce a “first production” of 
a new work which has been successful in the Eastern 
States. 

How this city and its environments can support all 
these amusement caterers is not quite clear, so it would 
be advisable for the entire number to husband their re- 
sources and form a syndicate. And while they are so 
doing let an honest, wideawake, intelligent, hustling busi 
ness man, with some knowledge of art and music, come 
here and survey the field, mark its great possibilities and 
make it his own It will save an infinite amount of 


trouble all round. 


* . * 


A pertinent question! What is to be given at the Omaha 
Exposition for that $60,000 appropriated for music? So 
far a few Chicago artists have been engaged at “cut rate” 
prices, a third of the Apollo Club will give three perform 
ances and a piece of the Thomas Orchestra has been en- 
gaged for six weeks. This orchestra of thirty-five men, 
under the assistant conductor, is advertised as the 
“Thomas Orchestra.” This is unadulterated humbug, not 
to use any harsher term. The orchestra of eighty men, 
as conducted by Theodore Thomas, has not gone to 
Omaha. Thirty-five men and the assistant conductor is 
the organization represented to be the Thomas Orchestra 
That this statement must act to the detriment of our 
orchestra is apparent and the orchestral authorities should 
not allow it to go uncontradicted. Every paper in the 
country wherever the Thomas Orchestra has played this 
year has spoken of this body of musicians as unsurpassed; 
our orchestra of Chicago has been the theme upon which 
to hang praises. With Theodore Thomas in another part 
of the country and a majority of his men playing in Chi 
cago under Bendix’s direction how can the misleading 
and ridiculous assertion be made “that the Thomas 
Orchestra is now at Omaha?” 
were dispelled. 

And now what becomes of the balance of the musical 
entertainment after the month of June has expired. No 
announcement is made. And the $60,000 appropriation 


It is time such an illusion 


gzoes—where? 
* * * 
Commencement concerts have been the events of the 
week, the most important being that given by the Chi 
cago Conservatory, at which some very talented and well 





taught young musicians exhibited unusual artistic ability 
Of the artists I hear especially good accounts of Mr 
Godowsky’s pupils; one in particular, Miss Mamie Sher- 
ratt, should have a great future 

The following is the program: 


Concerto, A minor, first movement....... Grieg 
Howard Wells. 
Gran Aria nell’ opera Don Carlos, Dormiro Sol... Verdi 


W. W. Hinshaw. 
Militaire Concerto..... ........ Lipinski 
Ralph Wylie 
Aria, Una voce poco fa, nell’ opera Barbiere di 
Siviglia bud a hates oh nade eels age 
Miss Kate Condon. 
Andante, Scherzo.......... Pie SE a David 
Miss Charlotte Kendall Hull. 
Romanza nell’ opera Cavalleria Rusticana...... Mascagni 
Miss Edith Baker 


First Concerto, Adagio and Finale... ...Vieuxtemps 
Master Fred Itte 
8 eon Cen are, a ee .....Smith 
Miss Josephine Pech 
Concerto, D minor ...... Rubinstein 


Miss Mamie Sherratt 
Mrs. Amy Major, accompanist 
The most interesting artists’ concert given recently was 
that last night, when Messrs. Emil Liebling, Harrison 
Wild, Earl Drake, Chas. W. Clark and Miss Lucille Stev- 
enson, under the direction of J. H. Kowalski, gave the 
following program: 

Trio in D minor he ee ee oeiepem 
Emil Liebling, piano; Earl R. Drake, violin; John 
Kalas, ‘cello. 

Vocal— 
Morning Hymn ...... ; 


; satiapabinll . Henschel 
Charles W. Clark. 


Violin— 
Romance vige's ..... Ries 
en TEER Ee Re eee . Drake 
Polish Dance 1 ga ee aegh S Drake 

Earl R. Drake 

Organ— 
An Autumn Sketch. Brewer 
Chant Pastorale.. Dubois 
Tannhauser March. Wagner 


Harrison M. Wild 
Vocal, Das Zauberlied ‘ Helmund 
Miss Lucille Stevenson 
Piano- 
Hiawatha—An Indian Legend 
Menuet Moderne 


.Chas. Kunkel 

ei vie hoa Conrath 

Emil Liebling. 

Duo, Faust Fantaisie ... Ketterer 
Emil Liebling, piano; Harrison M. Wild, organ 

Vocal- 


If Thou Didst Love Me Denza 

\ Border Ballad ... WE at Cowen 
Charles W. Clark 

.* 2 eee Kalas 


John Kalas 
Vocal- 
Thou Art So Like Unto a Flower. 
The Danza 


Chadwick 
*, Chadwick 
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Violin, Pitth Comcerte ss osc sic csvviccsiocsscicccs Vieuxtemps 
Earl R. Drake. 
America—Audience. 


Among the engagements already known in connection 
with the Thomas Orchestra is Wilhelm Middelschulte, the 
organist. He will be soloist at one of the first concerts of 
the season 

A very talented pupil of Mr. Middelschulte’s, a Miss 
Alice Crane, gave a most successful concert at Elgin. The 
Daily News said of her playing: 


A fair sized audience greeted Miss Crane in the First 
M. E. Church at her organ concert last evening 

Handel’s Largo was beautifully rendered by Miss Crane 
as one of the opening numbers 

Miss Blanchard, who is a member of the Northwestern 
School of Oratory at Evanston, recited several humorous 
pieces which pleased the audience - 

Miss Messner sang five selections in a most attractive 
way. 

Miss Crane manipulated the organ in a very easy and 
skillful manner, to the delight of all present. Miss Blanch- 
urd seemed to please especially well. She is very sympa- 
thetic in her efforts 

The program was an excellent one, fully sustaining Miss 
Crane’s reputation, and all who attended felt more than 
pleased. The numerous attractions last evening no doubt 
made the attendance smaller than it otherwise would have 
heen 

Mr. Middelschulte is engaged to dedicate the new organ 
at Lincoln Park Church, June 24 

W. Walter Spry has every reason to be congratulated 
upon the success attending his work this the first year 
Upon 
every occasion the papers have spoken enthusiastically 
of this artist’s work, whether in the capacity of teacher 


of his directorship of the Quincy Conservatory 


conductor or organist 
The following is the program of the commencement 
concert given last Monday: 


Organ, Andante con moto, from Fifth Symphony, 


Beethoven 
Miss Osborn 
Andante, from Surprise Symphony Haydn 
Conservatory Orchestra 
Concerto in G minor Mendelssohn 


Miss Anderson 
Orchestral part on second piano 
Violin, La Dernier Someil de la Vierge 
Herbert Nelke 


Massenet 


Aria, Honor and Arms, from Samson Handel 
George Reeves 
Spianato and Polonaise, op. 22 ..Chopin 


Miss Herrick 


eee. ee cub auidin Lucas-Cremont 


Concerto in F sharp minor F. Hiller 
Miss Everly 
Orchestral part on second piano 
Festival Hymn Dudley Buck 
Conservatory Chorus 
Coronation March, from The Prophet Meyerbeer 
Miss Osborn and Conservatory Orchestra 

Apropos of the above concert the Quincy Herald had 
the following notice: 

The commencement concert by the Quincy Conserva- 
tory last night was a very delightful and creditable affair 
Notwithstanding the torrid atmosphere, the Congrega- 
tional Church was filled with a thoroughly pleased audi- 
ence. The work of the orchestra of some fifteen pieces 
was remarkably effective. The instruments were in har- 
mony and the time was accurate. The perfection of the 
playing was really a revelation. They gave Haydn’s An- 
dante from “Surprise” Symphony and Meyerbeer’s “Cor 
onation March” from “The Prophet.” The singing of 
Mudley Buck’s “Festival Hymn,” by the conservatory 
chorus, was another splendid feature. It was altogether 
about the best chorus work that has been done in Quincy. 
It reflects great credit on Walter Spry, who drilled both 
orchestra and chorus He is an efficient and thorough 
trainer and a self possessed and able leader. We may 
look for great steps forward in Quincy's choral work the 
coming year. The individual participants were Miss Mary 
Anne Osborn. organist: Mary Stone and Herbert Nelke, 
violin: George Reeves, baritone solo, and Misses Ander- 
son, Herrick and Everly, piano solos. Each number 
was pleasingly rendered, and the whole concert was a 
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splendid testimonial to the high character of the Con- | Capriccio in B minor, op. 22......-.++.+++++ Mendelssohn | Miss Harriet Bie Miss Blanche Strong, Miss Jen- to 
servatory training. Miss Emma Siegmund. nie Evelyn Munn, Miss Myrtle R. Fisher, Miss Maude th 
Frank T. Baird left Chicago for Europe this week and Second piano by Miss Blanche E. Strong. : Jennings, Miss L illian Roemheld, Mrs. Nettie R. Jones, 
; wie : ; Concerto in A minor. op. 16, first movement....... Grieg | Mrs. Edwin Lapham, Jaroshaw de Zielinski, Walter Spry O 
while abroad will follow his custom of gleaning some John J. Blackmore. and O. R. Skinner. 
points of study from the best masters. Mr. Baird’s repu- ‘ Second piano by William H. Sherwood. Vocalists—Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, Mrs. Chris- Pi 
tation as an oratorio teacher is known far beyond Chi- rere Brillante in E major, op. 72, arranged hele = na pod a — Hall, Frank King Clark, Mrs. “ 
Ee a RE cinithidiiies tue f the Y Liszt... ........ eee eec ese cesweccceccecceres eber ara rimble, Cyril Bruce, Frank Webster, Sidney Vi 
pee EG BS 8 TECORNIEEE 08 eh Se the Miss Mamie Hartman. P. Biden, Mrs. Viola Frost Mixer, Holmes Cowper, Miss 
finest artists in Europe. Accompanying Mr. Baird is his Second piano by William H. Sherwood. Eva Emmet Wycoff, Miss Elaine De Sellem, Miss Fran- Vi 
pupil, Arthur M. Burton, who sang so successfully at Concerto in F minor, op. 2, first movement......Arenski | ces Crow, Mrs. Ada M. Sheffield, Mrs. Wm. D. MclIl- 
many of the best musicales this season. Mr. Burton Will ‘ . _ mo ae em P —_ go O. R. b pen Miss Lillian Brown Ingraham. 
po eat : ai # Z > ; econd piano by William erwoo Arthur Bassett and Herman Walker. Pi 
make a long stay abroad and will have with him later on | Concerto, op. 16, larghetto and rondo......... Gernsheim Violinists—Bernhard Listemann, Leon Marx, Aleck 
in the year another well-known Chicagoan, Clarence Miss Frank Blymyer. Ostrander, Earl Drake and Master George Jones. Vi 
Dickinson, who goes to Germany for two or three years. Second piano by Miss Harriet Johnson. Organist—Harrison Wild. 
Mrs. Minnie Fish Griffin has just returned from a series Concerto in E sas 2 Ss tia Zell eoeeccccccccece Liszt Mpcom A nen em Ve 
6k ae 2 : ; ad _Miss Stella La Zalle. ecturers—Frederic Grant Gleason, Calvin B. Cady and 
f recitals ~~ Iowa, under the management of Mildred Second piano by William H. Sherwood. L.. Gaston Gottschalk. : : ‘ Pi 
W ebber, which were very successful. Concerto in E ames aE” re Chopin Accompanists—Mrs. Florence Hackett, Mrs. Eleanor 
Jennie Osborn sings at the Omaha Exposition June 21, S d rong ® Rg Sh 4. Fisher and Miss Sadie Kraus. \ 
: “Biiah”? ‘ 4 ra econd pianc iam Twoo - . 
27 ae 30, | pr iglln +“ Lanessogin: the 27th and Scheres' frou ——— }: Macon op. 23. 23 doe Se The annual ce mmencement and concert of the Gotts- 
is soloist with the Thomas Orchestra on the 3oth. Miss Blanche E. Strong. chalk Lyric School will take place Monday evening, June 
Mrs. L. M. Dunn, with.the assistance of Mrs. Nellie __ Second piano by William H. Sherwood. 27, at 8 o'clock, at Kimball Hall. The prizes have been D, 
Bangs Skelton, gave a song recital at Steinway Hall on Invitation to - mtg yt — — a eecceroee Weber | awarded to the following students: W 
ST aa YET Big HE by sa aa ’ Misses Ia Zalle an artman. . 
ric y ” ng Mrs Dunn’s pupils taking part in the J. J. Blackmore and Theodore Teepe. VOCAL. 
program were Miss Laas, Mrs. Gebhard, Miss Louise : Miss Mae Baker, gold medal. Se 
Kellogg, Miss Virginia Hunkins, Miss Jennie B. Taylor, | _,"" * Tecest suenber of Tap Covnrta mention was tinde | dies Lottie Boyd, silver medal. 
Mire. Alice Washurst ued Miles Bete Macler. of two very talented pupils of Indianapolis, Misses Lyda | A. E. Borroff, gold medal. So 
Mr. and Mrs. Bicknell Young announce an evening and Catherine Bell, pupils of Oliver Willard Pierce. At Vincent Fischer, A. G —_ gold medal r 
, in eta “40 : TANC F 
musicale at Kimball Hall Thursday evening, June 23, at 8 7 ee ensemble recital they played he WemmaE ee Post Graduate class—Gold abil, Miss Mamie Jacob- 
o'clock. Miss Florence Loomis, soprano; Charles Ful- eer .__ owsky. . = 
ent ane: 90: Decades Sense, Gestiens. tnd Concerto, C minor.................+..+e0e++++++.-Bach | Graduating class—Gold medal, Miss Dagmar Andersen. Hi; 
advanced pupils. Suro nescre sibs. 3315, Andantino Pastorale.... Tdedignn tis 48 saeekee Brill] | Graduating class—Highest average, silver medal, Miss 
p Vorspiel, Tristan und BE. ; «oi Gocueeaas . Wagner Ingeborg Sorensen. \1 
It is announced that the De Pasqualis are to sing in | Ave Maria.. OS. LTP EPO Bach-Gounod | Teachers’ certificate class—Gold medal, Miss Gertrude 
“Faust” at the Schiller Theatre the week commencing Novellette ......-.-...0ceeeeeseeeeeeeeeee cere sess Gade Williams Mace. ; , Le 
toa ah Feu Roulant ..... Sheet 27 .--Davernoy Teachers’ certificate class—Highest average, silver medal, Di 
c tral ho wilt Hungarian Dances, Nos. 6 and 5. Se ee .Brahms Miss Emma Louise Howe 
; contralto who will be eagerly welcomed next season | Where’er You Walk..............0.0ee00- ‘Handel | Third grade—Silver medal, Irene Framheim, first prize. So 
is Mrs. Frances Carey Libbe. Her singing and voice have | Winter Night ‘ian POD 2 I PS = 7  Holleender Third grade—Silver medal, Stanley Mills, second prize. 
been remarkably well spoken of both for church work and | Light... ..-....cee cece cece erence eee. : ..Hawley | Second grade—Silver medal, Helen Mendel, first prize Se 
concert work. Among other notices received were the fol- oo owes vaca > maces tewmns ereaecealis sages Sy A 
lowing from St. Joseph, Mo.: Miss Georgia Kober, of the faculty of the Sherwood ee ; , ‘ ' 
Wie Peitinies eitin wit cbehieemlce as aller iin Piano School, will play Grieg’s A minor concerto with the The American Comeervatery announce s a recital by Miss Pike 
ing of Mrs. Frances Carey Libbe, of Chicago. Mrs. Thomas Orchestra at the National Congress of Musicians Beason Pepa omg: by ee ine 5 oS ' 
Libbe’s voice is marvelous, of wide range, sympathetic at the Omaha Exposition. | Kimball Rehearsal Hall, Friday afternoon, June 17, 1808, = 
The Ehich, gent yagi Al et oe cage from Miss Harriet Johnson, of the faculty of the Sherwood at 3 o'clock. The following program will be given: 20 
aisllenes Cant. atheniie’d thw eaevlennae. th Heratd. | Piano School, will play the Saint-Saéns G minor con- —— , Z — Mer \r 
. ° : . : ; as BIC wccccces ( t 
January 3, 1897. | certo at the meeting of the Illinois Music Teachers’ Asso- St . G major. RE men Vi 
ciation. Song Without Words, No. 14.. . Mendelssohn 
To a of the pag? inclined Mrs. Libbe’s name | Miss Blanche E. Strong, of the faculty of the Sher- | Song Without Words, No a ‘ Mendelssohn So 
is a familiar one. 1e is the leading contralto of Chi- | wood Piano School, will play MacD ll’s Se 7 Miss Lawrer nce 
cago, and has won for herself an enviable reputation as | ce d : addr amg tages monn Con Were I a Gard’ner......... ' Chaminad« So 
an esetecio cadet ia milinnel tans ledies. During Pad) certo and a group of compositions by Frederic Grant The Silver Ring.... eres “a Chaminade 
past few months she has been filling engagements in the | Gleason, Walton Perkins and P. C. Lutkin at the Illinois | The Quest......... eR SREP .. Smith Ye 
East, ant the flattering notices received from the press | Music Teachers’ Association meeting. Miss Blish 
were sufficient to turn a head less evenly balanced than! Miss Georgia K La Fileuse. .. pee SEER PED * adore sigs Raff 
her own. At present she is singing in the Sinai Congre-| p; nis oe — “Ser vf eagle eagabetana Mazurka, op 33, No 4 . tee . Chopin ; 
gation choir, which is considered by far the Snest mmeical I iano School, will play the Godard concerto at the annual | Rercense I ie ..Chopin 
organization of Chicago. Her voice is marvelous, a rich, | ™ee#ng of the Illinois Music Teachers’ Association. Valse Frmine. z 4 Chopin no 
full ‘contralto of even quality, at once pure and flexible. Wm. H. Sherwood will play a number of solos and in Miss Lawrence F b 
s are deep and full an er compass of wide i - : oe ess —— . ih i . . Loves sts co Sb ebys seesewe oote fac 
scan Tu ebllliin to fer salle ox weaned aoe trios with the Listemann at the Illinois Music Teachers ae Pag ) ‘tite =) 
quisite voice she is a charming young lady of prepos- Association meeting. He will be the solo pianist in the con- Daphne’s Love . ah de Ronald Pa 
sessing appearance and fascinating personality.—St. Joseph | °&Tt of the M. T. N. A. at the Waldorf-Astoria, in New Miss Blish. An 
Herald, December 27, 1897. York, playing the only concerto with orchestra and giv- Scherzo from Concerto, op. 102. ...Litolf hir 
The Sherwood Piano School will not be closed during | '"& @ recital besides. This is the second year in suc- Orchestral eon be oh gi Gertrude * 
vacation, as Walton Perkins and Miss Geargia Kober | cession that Mr. Sherwood has been chosen as chief solo _ Hogan Suddoadh. : Mae? = 
(piano), Mrs. A. J. Goodrich (harmony, musical analysis | Pianist by this association. Mr. Sherwood also has been The c ‘ncements of the Chicz Musical Coll — 
and theory) and Mrs. Gertrude Grosscup Perkins (voice | @S8Signed a prominent place in the National Congress of ee se ee ee hel 
‘ cepa Age > -e : are among the musical events of next week. Next Tues- 
culture) will conduct a summer term, beginning June 20. | Musicians to be held in Omaha June 30 to July 4. i i 
NY : Nal : ‘ ; Ags Af day evening, June 21, the thirty-second annual commence 
Next fall term begins September 109, 1808. The Illinois Music Teachers’ Association meets June : ‘ : : : 
: ’ BS ment exercises and concert will be held at Central Music ; 
The closing concert of the Sherwood Piano School took 28, 29, 30 and July 1 at Handel Hall. Active preparations Hall. A full orchestra of forty musician rill take pa 
place Tuesday last at Steinway Hall. Members of the | 4r¢ being made to render the meeting one of the most suc- gate et ‘ 1 Ao gd ~acenis goa net 
faculty and advanced pupils gave the followi cessful ever held. Among oth ki , “ and an excellent program has been arranged. There are He 
. dune , pupils gave the following program: cpus - 4 g ers ta $4 part will be: some 200 pupils in the graduating and teacher's certificate ma 
oncerto in C minor, op. 37............++.- .. Beethoven Pianists—Leopold Godowsky, William H. Sherwood, | classes and forty-four students will receive medals for ex- = 
_ Miss Elsie DeVoe. Emil Liebling, Allen Spencer, August Hyllested, Arne | . tional fici The di 1 lal pow 
Second piano by Miss Blanche E. Strong. Oldberg, Re. Alden Carpenter, Miss come cad Kober, ee, es a Gpmont modely worn Coneied = 
CHARLES MEEHAN, ita THE H. W. GREENE a 
; Til mceccn Sab Ca d’Rrona Summer School of Singing, Piano and Theory. v0 
4 Returned from Europe. Best Teachers in all Departments. 
J Concerts at Paris, PRIMA DONNA, For Terms and Particulars address 
London, Berlin, Munich, Lisbon. The vocal instrument per- A WwW. GREENE, 487 Fifth Ave.. New York 
131 Bast 55th Street, New York Coeds oe pr Aagige ae 
’ ° tional Grand Opera and ORATORIO, CONCERT 
Oratorio analytically inter- WM. H. SONG Png ae 
BreitKopr & HARTEL rr tee 
9 Famous Cadenzas. 
Music Dealers and Tmporters. Only serious pupils accepted. 
Oldest Established Music Publishing House. 
Pounded 1719 in Leipzig. ong oh ua TENOR. 
NEW YORK BRANCH: {1 East (6th St., Paris Studio until October. ar Toren: Baten, He.. SBeaeee SD Cnet S88 St.. NEW VER. 
or Western Manager, BERNHARD ULRICH, 240 Roscoe St., © icago, Ill. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


to the institution by prominent citizens. Following is 


the program: 


CS WI otra a saescesacs o> 4655 .. Beethoven 
Orchestra. 
Piano, Concerto, C minor (first movement). 
Bernard Nierman. 

Violin, Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso. 
Miss Ebba L. Hierstedt. 

My Heart at a. Sweet Voice (Samson 

and Delilah).. é . Saint-Saéns 

Miss E mma H. Swa 


.Mohr 
. Saint-Saéns 


Vocal, 





Piano, Concerto, F sharp minor................... Hiller 
George H. Shapiro. 
Violin, Concerto in E major, No. 1.... . Vieuxtemps 
Lewis R. Blackman. 
Vocal, Polonaise from Mignon. . . Thomas 
Miss Grace A. Nelson. 
Piano, Concerto, E flat major. . Liszt 


Arthur Rech. 
Awarding Medals and Conferring Degrees and Diplomas, 


Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas. 
The De Norville Musical Club, of which Mme. Nellie 
De Norville was founder, gave a successiul concert 


Wednesday. The program was as follows: 


Pe et oe . Chadwick 


Song, Oh, Let Night Speak of Me 


Mrs. Paul Rainer. 
Song, The Holy ond lini Nae) dala a dh Adams 
Miss Florence Midgley. 
The Bells id Geb ipn ou thee ee sedes 0a . White 
The De Norville Ladies’ Quartet. 


Schubert- Liszt 


Serenade 
Schubert 


Hark, Hark, the Lark. 
Miss Lucille 


Neer. SP ’ ASR sat 


Se SO ee ee . Rossini 
Miss Sidney Erickson. 
Chaminade 


Lullaby 
I lood 


Disappointment bie Wh oshician Rent tniatie denclins 
Miss Zulieme Bolkcom 
Song, Home, Sweet Home. 
Master Gail Martin. 
Champion 


Song, Gaily I Wande Beaxcases Seka 
Miss Florence Muhlke 

Aria, Piano, Piano, Canto Pio... . Weber 
Miss Alberta Powell 

Piano, Waltz (D flat). Palumbo 


Miss Lucile W heeler. 
Song, My Laddie. 


Song, Sunshine Song. 


. Neidlinger 
Neidlinger 


Miss Janet Allen 
ee APE . Verdi 
Miss Lura Clark. 
Violoncello, Air from Il Trovatore.... 
Prof. Robt a 
Song, Because Thou Art. . Thayer 
Miss M: aud M: arion Hurd. 
Song, A May Morning atl Denza 
Miss Nellie Palmetier 
Ye Spotted — i venenwnesaall Macy 
> De Norville Ladies’ Quartet 


The engagement of another celebrated musician is an 
nounted by the Chicago Musical College 
Peccia will be a member of the Chicago Musical College 
faculty next season. Dr. Ziegfeld has corresponded with 
Signor Buzzi-Peccia relative to that coming to 
America for several months. He was determined to have 
him at any price, and now has his signature to a contract 
for a number of years. 

The following extracts from letters by Dr 
Ziegfeld will tend to show the high esteem in which he is 
held by his colleagues in Europe: 


artist’s 


received 


(Verdi writes.) 


Maestro Buzzi-Peccia has attained the highest emi 
nence as a composer of symphonic as well as lyric music 
Here in Milan he is pursuing his profession as vocal 
master with the greatest success, and if the Chicago Mu- 
sical College appoints him as musical teacher it will do 
honor to merit and will be useful to art. With respectful 
esteem, I am, sincerely yours, G. VerRpI 


(From Puccini, composer of “La Bohéme,” &c.) 


I have the honor to confirm by this letter the well- 
known ability of Maestro Buzzi-Peccia as a musician and 
vocal teacher. I am sure he will do honor to any musical 


Signor Buzzi- | 








college of which he may be a part. With my highest 


esteem, I am, most sincerely yours, 
Gracomo Puccin1. 


(From Boito, composer of “Mefistofele.”’) 


I am happy the occasion is presented to me to manifest 
the great esteem I have for Maestro Buzzi-Peccia. He 
holds a very notable place among the greatest musicians 
of Italy. He received the traditions of the beautiful Italian 
art of singing from his father and has produced many 
eminent pupils. I beg you to accept the expression of 
my best regards. Arr1IGO BoliTo 


(Tamagno, the great tenor.) 


I take the liberty of very warmly recommending the 
celebrated vocal teacher, Signor Buzzi-Peccia, with whom 

have often studied, being convinced that he will to a 
certainty do honor to the college on account of his in- 
disputable merit as vocal teacher and musician. Believe 
me, with all my esteem, TAMAGNO 


(From Tosti.) 


I have the highest esteem for the artistic value and 
great talent of my friend, Signor Buzzi-Peccia I am 
sure he will do great honor to the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege. Thanking you in advance for the kind reception 
you will give my letter, I remain, sincerely yours, 
Pao.o Tosti 


(Gallignani, Milan.) 


I warmly recommend to you as vocal teacher for your 
institution Signor Buzzi-Peccia, whom I am sure will do 
honor to my signature, as I am 
the greatest value to your musical college. His engage- 
ment adds in the highest degree to that fame which the 
Chicago Musical College has acquired under your able 
direction. With my highest esteem and regard, I am, 
sincerely yours, G. GALLIGNANI 


Director Conservatory of Music, 


(Masini, tenor of the Imperial Court of Russia.) 


I warmly recommend to you Maestro Buzzi-Puccia as 
vocal teacher. He will certainly do honor to the college 
and to the Italian art. With my best regards, I am, very 
truly yours, A. MASINI 


(Bimboni, conductor Damrosch-Ellis Opera Company.) 


I learn from our mutual friend, Campanari, that Signor 
Buzzi-Peccia will be a member of the faculty of your col- 
lege, having been engaged by you. This news has given 
- great pleasure and I cannot add anything after Maestri 

Verdi. Boito, Puccini, Leoncavallo, et al strongly 
recommend to you Signor Buzzi-Peccia, of whom they 
express their highest esteem. You can well be satisfied 
at having secured such a teacher, and I am sure he will 
give to you in a very short time additional proof of his 
merit. With my highest esteem, I am, 

Oreste Bison! 


From all these testimonials it appears as if Dr. Zieg- 
feld has made another of his good importations. How 
ever much one is averse to the foreigner it must be conced 
ed the worthy doctor has given Chicago much for which 
In years past he brought teachers here 
who stand for all 


to be grateful 
who to-day are ranked as the highest, 
that is best in art, and if they are no longer connected 
with his college still keep in remembrance many pleasant 
years spent in that time-honored musical institution “The 


FLORENCE FRENCH 


” 


Chicago Musical College. 


Cappiani to Europe. 


well-known singing teacher, 
Her state- 


pupils 


Madame Cappiani, the 
sailed on the Fulda for Genoa last Saturday. 
room was a bower of flowers sent by appreciative 
She remain in Italy during the summer 


and friends will 


and early fall. 


Round Lake Music Festival. 


announces the en- 
Lake 
Mere- 
W 


basso 


Squire, the manager, 
the folowing artists for the Round 
Music Festival, July 21, 22 and 23: Mme. Eleanore 
dith, soprano; Mme. Katherine ~ Ahereanatn contralto; 
Theodore Van Yorx, Carl E. Dufft, 
rhe principal work to be rendered will be “The 
Skylark.” 


Remington 


gagement of 


tenor, and 


Swan and 





certain he will prove of ! 


23s 





CINCINNATI, June 18, 1898 


annual commencement ol the 


HE Auditorium School 
of Music, on Tuesday evening, June 14, in Assembly 
Hall, was a gratifying event and significant, as it was the 
first in the this institution, which 
lished two years ago by Charles A. Graninger, the popular 
director of the Orpheus Club. The hall was beautifully 
with ferns and potted plants in front of the 
for the national emblems 
were tastefully used everywhere. Seated on the stage were 
Rey. Frank Woods Baker, D.D., Hon. John S. Conner, 
Dr. E. Trumbull and De V. C besides the 
director of the Charles A. Graninger. After the 
invocation was pronounced by Rev. Dr. Baker, Mr. Gran- 
inger and his graduate, Miss Blanche Gould Ebbert, who 
was last year also a member of the faculty, played the fan- 
Bach-Liszt. The next musical 
variations two pianos, op. 1, by Otto 
Singer, and the last, in E flat major, by Liszt. 
Miss Ebbert proved herself a well-balanced performer, of 
urtistic and refinement. Mr. Singer’s composition 
was played with technical grasp and a delightful intel- 


history of was estab- 


decorated, 


and patriotically as well, 


stage, 


Lee R arroll, 


schc »¢ yl, 


tasie and fugue in G minor, 


number was for 


concerto 


repost 


lectuality It suggests in many portions the style of 
Liszt. 

he Liszt concerto was played with poetic conception 
ind delicacy, the effect of light and shade being well main- 
tained. Miss Ebbert may be said to have received her 
entire musical training from Mr. Graninger, and leaves 
for New York for a permanent career. There were 
two addresses, one by Hon. John S. Conner and the other 
by Rev. Dr. E. Trumbull Lee. Judge Conner spoke hap- 


pily and well of the fact that hard work means success in 


life, and therefore also in musical life. Dr. Lee began his 
address by relating the story of Mascagni and the organ 
grinder who labeled himself a pupil of the great com- 


poser because he had been upbraided by him for playing 
his music Dr. Le nt into the subject of 
the importance of church music and that it should be made 
a feature of the He sup 
posed the greatness of the subject had not yet been fully 

He artistic, but 
devotional very atmosphere, 
of any city might be changed by paying more 


so badly e then we 


curriculum of the music schools 


apprehended would not have less of the 
of the 


believed, 


more In this way the 
he 
attention to the development of a higher 

Dr Mr 


high compliment upon his efforts and success in this di- 


class of music 


for religious purposes Lee paid Graninger a 


rection. He would consider him a high authority on this 
subject, not but that in all departments of music he con- 
sidered him a well rounded and well proportioned edu- 
cator R. De V. Carroll, president of the board of 
trustees, in a few felicitous words, in which he called at- 
tention to the solid foundation and prosperity of the 


school, conferred the degrees as follows: 

Miss Emma Kohnky, Cincinnati, Ohio, teacher's 
diploma; Matthias R. Oliver, Lexington, Ky,, certificate; 
Miss Clara Andrews, Yokohama, Japan, certificate; Miss 
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Martha Pilcher, Lexington, ~ certificate; 
Peters, Cincinnati, Ohio, certificate. 
Rey. Dr. Baker pronounced the benediction. 
The board of examiners were the following: William 
H. Sherwood, Mrs. Anna N. Hartdegen, Pier A. Tirin- 
delli, Mrs. Lily H. James, Sidney C. Durst, Charles A. 


Graninger. 


Miss Anna 


The Odeon was crowded to its capacity an Wednesday 
evening, June 15, by the annual commencement exercises 
of the College of Music. President William MecAlpin 
presided, and on the stage were seated members of the 
board of trustees, the faculty, Rev. J. C. Smith, who 
was the representative of the clerical committee in aid of 
the college, and those prominent citizens who participated 
in the program. The invocation was pronounced by Rev. 
Dr. C. L. Work. Addresses were delivered by Rabbi 
Isaac M. Wise and Rev. Frank Woods Baker, D.D. The 
venerable rabbi spoke to the subject of “The Importance 
of Song and Music in the World’s Culture.” He began 
by using the old saying that the pen is mightier than the 
sword. Yet the living word—the logo—of the Greeks, 
the expression of a soul under conviction, is mightier than 
the pen. And song and music are mightier even than the 
sword, pen and the living word. The rabbi showed how 
even the wonderful creations in Genesis were surrounded 
with the sentiments of music and song. Man sings before 
he speaks. He sings out an expression of his emotions to 
which he cannot give utterance in speech. A musical 
language is inborn in every man. In this connection of 
thought Rabbi Wise developed the truth that song and 
music are necessary to the world’s culture. Rev. Frank 
Woods Baker, D. D., took the practical side of music. 
He held that music ought to be considered ani treated as 
an art, not merely as an accomplishment. He next 
treated of music as a language to express the emotions. 
Thirdly, he spoke of the responsibility of the musician and 
his relation to the moral effects of music. Finally he 
treated of music as finding its widest field in religion. 

The musical exercises were of a high order of merit and 
reflected the admirable results of Mr. Van der Stucken’s 
régime. George Ralf Kurtz played admirably the prelude 
and fugue in D major by Bach. Miss Helen M. Corbin 
was heard in the Mendelssohn Concerto, G minor, Fred- 
erick J. Hoffmann playing the orchestral part on a second 
piano, as he did in the succeeding piano numbers. Miss 
Corbin played with good conception, showing technical 
development as well as a poetic side. She has acquired a 
singing quality in her tone. In the last passages of the 
concerto she lacked in certainty and force. Mr. Hoffmann 
did all his work with thoughtfulness and discrimination. 
Miss Agnes Cain sang Liszt’s “Mignon,” and to the ap- 
plause of the audience gave it da capo. It was not well 
suited to the temperament of her voice, but she did herself 
much honor, nevertheless. With a wide range, she has a 
remarkably even scale, and her lower notes, under Mr. 
Mattioli’s training, are developing. Miss Clara Stephen- 
son was a credit to the ’cello department, playing the con- 
certo in D minor by Jules de Swert. The high tone per- 
vading the class of elocution was fitly illustrated by the 
recitation of Eugene Fields’ “The Local Editor.” by Miss 
Sue M. Harder. Two of the most intelligent and ad- 
vanced representatives of Albino Gorno’s piano teaching 
presented themselves in the persons of Miss Genevieve 
Seymour Lincoln and Miss Aline Fredin. The former 
played a romanza from concerto in G minor by Sgam- 
bati and allegro from concerto in C minor by Pirani; 
the latter, a Hungarian fantaisie for piano and orchestra, 
by Tausig. Both are earnest in their art work and their 
talent is indubitable. Miss Gretchen McCurdy Gallagher 
sustained the high repute of the violin department in the 
first movement from Rode’s concerto No. 1. 





President Wm. McAlpin made the presentation of gold 
medals and conferred the diplomas and certificates as fol- 
lows: Post Graduate medallion, Frederick J. Hoffmann; 
Springer gold medal, Miss Eva Crawford, Dayton. 


Post Graduate— 


Frederick J. Hoffmann, Cincinnati, Ohio.......... Piano 
Graduates— 

Miss Mabel Kelly, Cincinnati, Ohio..........Elocution 

George Ralf Kurtz, Shelbyville, Ill................ Organ 


Miss Genevieve Seymour Lincoln, Cincinnati, Ohio..Piano 
Miss Bertha J. Teal, Glen Este, Ohio. .Elocution 
Miss Ruth Marx Waldenberg, Cincinnati, Ohio. Elocution 


Certificates— 

Miss Corinne Cone, Rushville, Ill...Public School Music 
Miss Eva Crawford, Dayton, Ohio. . . Piano 
Alfred F. Denghausen, Cincinnati, Ohio. . ...Voice 

Miss Nettie Downey, Winchester, Ohio.......... 
Public School Music 

Miss Gretchen McCurdy Gallagher, Cincinnati, 
i | RES ee a, epee ey oe rere Violin 


Miss Grace A. Hollenbeck, Perrysville, Ohio. . 
Public School Music 


Miss Florence E. Horsley, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Public School Music 


Henry F. Kamp, Richmond, Ind....Public School Music 
H. Raymond Loder, Covington, Ky.. ee 


Miss Lizzie Mathias, Cincinnati, PU «cre co .. Voice 
Miss Bessie Nelson, Oakland, Md...............--. Voice 
Miss Marie Lowry Parrish, Paris, Ky............Voice 


Miss Sadi S. Pfister, Cincinnati, Ohio. ; 
Public School Music 


Mrs. Belle King Redd, Marion, Ala.............. Organ 


| of Music. 


Mr. Sherwood is to be classed among the fore- 
most American pianists of the present day. He is favor- 
ably known here, although it has been Cincinnati's regret 
not to have heard him for some twelve years or more. 
Previous to that time he had appeared frequently, and on 
the last occasion played under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Musical Club. Mr. Sherwood presented an interesting 
program, with some flavor of novelty besides the stand- 
ards which go to test a pianist’s ability. Mr. Sherwood 
combines the virtuoso and musician adequately. He has 
enormous wrist power, and his technic is wonderfully de- 


veloped. But the musician ever comes to the surface and 
| he never becomes dry or uninteresting. He gave the 
“Etudes Symphoniques,” by Schumann, an_ intensely 


| Liszt. 


| toccata, by 


} 
e| 


Miss Ada Rust, Lockland, Ohio..Public School Music | 
Miss Pearl Schoonover, Cincinnati, Ohio.. . Piano 
Miss Clara Williams, Cincinnati, Ohio............- . Voi 


* * * 


Pier A. Tirindelli, the distinguished violinist and com- 
poser, who for the past year has been associated with 
the Auditorium School of Music, Friday handed in his 
resignation to Charles A. Graninger, director of the 


school. 


Mr. Tirindelli says that for some time past he has | 


| 


} 


Schumann character in his reading. 

The last movement was a fine test of his virtuosity. A 
brillant rendering he gave of “La Campanella,” Paganini- 
Three Chopin numbers were presented—mazurka, 
B major; prelude, B flat minor, and nocturne, C sharp 
minor. His tempo rubato was in the right proportion 
and he imparted to his playing delicacy as well as strength. 
| The piano arrangement of Guilmant’s Fugue in D major 
was given with rhythmic terseness. Mr. Sherwood played 
two compositions of his own, “Exhilaration” and “Eth- 
| linda.” There were also two numbers of especial interest, 
Arthur Foote, and a gavot in canon form, by 
S. N. Penfield. Mr. Sherwood is a pianist who deserves to 
be oftener heard in this city. There is some reason to 
hope that he will be one of the soloists of the Symphony 
concerts next season. 

Mr. Sherwood came here on a dual mission—to give a 
recital and conduct, with Charles A. Graninger, the an- 


nual examination at the Auditorium School of Music. 


had grievances, believing that he was not treated with | 


the consideration his position deserved. Among other 
things, he states, that his identity was completely swal- 
lowed up by the school. A recent instance of this he re- 


| 


J. A. Homan. 


A Wagner Letter. 


A letter by Richard Wagner, dated January 31, 1871, thus 
replies to a question put to him by the singer Johannes 


cites in the make-up of the commencement program, | Schleish: 


where the four first recipients of honors, 
Kolinky, Cincinnati teachers’ diploma; Mathias R. Oliver, 
Lexington, Ky., certificate; Miss Clara Andrews, 
hama, Japan, certificate; Miss Martha Pilcher, Lexing- 


ton, Ky., were all pupils of his class, and yet neither his | 


name nor the classification of “violin” was there to show 
to the audience that they had the slightest connection with 
his teaching. Mr. Tirindelli claims that such treatment 
was all the more unfair because the Auditorium School 
is conducted on the co-operative plan, where he, as well 
as every other teacher, paid rent for his room individually 
and contributed his share in the general expenses. As to 
the future movements of Mr. Tirindelli, he will remain in 
the city and associate himself with Miss Tecla Vigna next 
year. An eminent piano teacher is also to be engaged 
and the three will conduct a school of their own, probably 
in the Rawson Building. Mr. Tirindelli is a graduate of 
the conservatories of Milan and Vienna. Subsequently he 
completed his studies under Massart, in Paris. While in 
Vienna, under the instruction of the celebrated Professor 
Grun, he was a fellow student with Franz Kneisel, con- 
certmeister of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. For ten 
years he was director and first professor of the violin of 
the Lyceum, in Venice. He is a composer of great versa- 
tility, having written many beautiful songs, chamber 
music and grand opera. His last opera, “Blanc et Noir,” 
was given its first performance in this city last winter. 


*-_* * 


Wm. H. Sherwood, of Chicago, gave a recital on Satur- 
day, June 4, in Assembly Hall, for the Auditorium School 
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“In reply I bear witness that a catarrh, duly certified 
by a doctor, renders a tenor incapable of singing Lohen- 
grin and I express also my opinion that a man who 
requires such a performance from a tenor in such a con- 
Under 

as a 


dition is in a wrong place as a theatre director. 
the circumstances he ought to be recommended 
director of a penitentiary. 

“RICHARD WAGNER.” 


Nikisch. 


On June 4 the comic opera “Beggar Student” was per- 
formed at Leipsic by a grand opera cast for the benefit 
to the Actors’ Fund and conducted by Arthur Nikisch 
Musically speaking, such a performance is quite perfect 
in its way and Millécker’s graceful music was given with 
all refinement and detail, such as is to be expected from 
an ensemble and a conductor of the first rank. It is ques- 
tionable, however, 
portance as far as real enjoyment is concerned, for all 
things considered, the comic element was not in evidence, 
as singers like Moers and Greder are all too fine in their 
touches of humor, and therefore the verve and general 
hilarity demanded in a comic opera were forth- 
coming when the low comedians of the Miiller type had a 
bit to say. A comic opera cannot be stretched into any- 
thing else even under a Nikisch, and allowing a few units 
for local pride and ‘“‘Unser Theatre” there was little real 
enthusiasm. Between the acts the orchestra under Nikisch 
gave a rousing performance of Liszt’s Rhapsodie No. 


if such performances are of any im- 


only 





Concert and Oratorio—Festivals. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
317 East Sist Street, New York. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop, 
SOPRANO. 
Tour of Europe after May 1 





PERSONAL ADDRESS: 


338 W. 56th St., New York. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 





The two next editions of THE MUSICAL COURIER | 
following the present—those of June 29 and July 6— 
will be merged into one huge edition bearing the date 
of July 4, which will be known as the First Section 
of the National Edition of THE MUSICAL COURIER. | 

That is to say, instead of publishing on Wednesday, | 
June 29, and on Wednesday, July 6, there will be 
one edition on July 4, embracing more than any two 
regular editions of the paper and covering a larger 
and more extensive circulation. 

The next regular issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
will be published on July 13. 

The second Section of the National Edition will be 
published in the autumn. 


Permanent Orchestra. 
(New York Sun, June 16.) 


A POSTER on the billboard that stands in front of Car- 
negie Hall has aroused the animosity of some of the 


MUSICAL 


SS ea ~ 


there has not been any other organization in existence, 
and even at any meetings that may have taken place no 
orchestra was ever formed. As far as can be judged by 
any unprejudiced observer, the parties that organized 
themselves into a society for the purpose of forming an 
orchestra last year had in view only the object of putting 
an orchestra together under the direction of Anton Seidl. 
The only permanent orchestra of New York which has 
existed up to date was the Seidl Orchestra, and it was this 
enterprise which originally created the interest in a perma- 
nent orchestra for the purpose of symphony concerts in the 
city of New York. It had been Mr. Seidl’s wish for years 
to have a permanent orchestra, and it was impossible to 
find persons who would interest themselves in this project 
until I undertook this matter personally. The Permanent 
Orchestra of New York, which has no connection with 
any other society, will be conducted by Emil Paur, as 
announced on the posters, and will give its regular con- 
certs next winter.” 


Music in Dresden. 


DRESDEN, May 21, 1898 





promoters of the permanent orchestra recently organized 
here, who believe that it is misleading and likely to create 
a false impression regarding the work of their orchestra. 
The poster in question reads: “Carnegie Hall, Saturday 
evening, October 29, 1898, symphony concert by the Per- 
manent Orchestra of New York, Emil Paur, conductor.” 

“The society will be glad to have it explained,” said one 
of the organizers of the orchestra to a Sun reporter, “that 


there is no connection whatever between this and the or- 
chestra organized last spring. Previous to that time there 
was only one orchestra that used the word 
in describing itself. This was the Metropolitan Permanent | 
Orchestra, formed by Anton Seidl, and its existence has 
been continued under that But the description 
‘permanent orchestra of New York’ was applied only to 
Of course, anybody has the right to ap 


permanent’ 


name. 


our organization. 
ply the adjective ‘permanent’ to an orchestra, but the use 
of the name seems to have grown particularly popular 
since our efforts commenced. I only want the public to 
understand that the new orchestra is not under the direc- 
tion of Emil Paur, will not give any concerts next winter, 
and will not, indeed, be organized finally until a year from 
So that organization, whether it calls itself 


this summer. 
permanent or not, is in no way connected with the perma- 


nent orchestra which was last spring established after sev- 
eral months of discussion 

“I was reminded when I read these signs of the experi- 
ence of the Banda Rossa, which played here last winter. 
Before it had been here many weeks there was a ‘Banda 
Russa’ playing in an uptown beer garden. I suppose any 
man can call his band ‘Russa’ if he wants to, as that in 
Italian would mean a Russian band. But I don’t think 
that band was Russian, and I am quite sure that the per- 
manent orchestra advertised to play at different places next 
winter is not the one that was formed last spring by a 
number of music lovers.” 





(New York Sun, June I.) 


PERMANENT ORCHESTRAS. 





LoEWENSTEIN Derenps His Use or THE TITLE FOR 
Paur’s Concerts. 


Carl 


The claim of the of the “permanent or- 
chestra” that the use of these words as they appear on the 
posters displayed at Carnegie Hall is misleading is re- 
sented by Carl Loewenstein. He is responsible for the 
concert to be given there next October by an organiza- 
tion advertised as the “Permanent Orchestra.” Mr. Loe- 
wenstein said yesterday to a Sun reporter: 

“There is not and there never was any connection be- 
tween the Permanent Orchestra of New York, under the 


direction of Emil Paur, with any other organization, as 


promoters 


| tages of technical perfection. 


| of the American Church in Dresden. 


| maestro. 


URING the fall a great many American artists have 

so far highly distinguished themselves in Dresden 

In my last letters I menticaed Mrs. Mary Howe, Freder- 
ick Fairbanks, Miss Osborne and others. Now, last, but 


| not least, there appeared still another very remarkable 


American musician, Edward Baxter Perry, of Boston, 


who, on March 29, was heard here in a concert of his own 


to utmost advantage. 

Pianists of an equal technical equipment as the concert 
giver have often but an 
equally poetical interpretation one does not always meet 
with. That the artist is blind does not in any way inter- 
fere with his technical ability, not to speak of his truly 


visited us, piano virtuosos of 


artistic conception, which almost seems to gain by the 
fact, for there is inspiration, holy fire and great poetry 
about his reading of the various compositions he had 
chosen to perform. This makes it all the more enjoyable 
to the hearers, who very often suffer from the disadvan- 
I say suffer (though it may 
sound absurd), for just this perfection in technic in most 
cases proves fatal to the impulse and the spontaneity of 
expression. Mr. Perry was very successful in the choice of 
his program, which thoroughly corresponded to the sub- 


jectiveness of the artist’s fine taste. His selections in- 
cluded Liszt’s “Harmonies Poetiques et Religieuses,” 
No. 3, which headed the program, Beethoven-Saint- 


Saéns’ “Choeurs des Derviches Tourneurs,”” compositions 
by Jensen (“Dryade,” op. 43), Rubinstein and Chopin (B 
minor Scherzo, Etudes, op. 25, Nocturne, op. 27, and 
Polonaise, op. 53). We have a long while in 
Dresden heard the B minor Scherzo so well interpreted 
as by Mr. Perry. 

The concert-giver was very ably assisted by W. L. 
Hubbard, of Chicago, and W. H. Williams, the organist 
Mr. Hubbard—as 
I am told still studying with Mr. Lamperti, of Dresden— 
as a singer fully realized the expectations which the Dres- 
den audience is wont to put on a pupil of the Italian 
The singer’s deep basso voice and his musical 
delivery of selections by Verdi, Schubert and Schumann 
found much favor with the public. On the artist’s pro- 
nunciation of the different languages in which he sung 
cannot yet be spent great comments, but of course this is 
a difficulty that can be overcome. Mr. Williams gave 
great pleasure by his good and musicianly accompani- 
ments to the songs. 


not for 


In this report I have to mention one more American 
singer, Lawrence O. Tyler (of Texas—Paris), a pupil of 
our well-known opera and concert singer George Ritter. 
Mr. Tyler recently at a recital in the American Church 
gave evidence of considerable talent. He is in possession 
of an uncommonly fine voice, a tenor of great compass. 
His intonation is pure, and he sings with much feeling 
The piece heard on the occasion was a 

In private musicales Mr. Tyler during 


and expression. 
hymn by Salters. 


COURIER. 





the winter also interpreted songs by German composers, 


We hope before long 
He evi- 


by which he made equal success. 
to meet with the singer on the concert platform 
dently gives great promise in future. 

Miss McGrew, the charming American soprano-colora 
tura singer, whom I mentioned in one of my previous let 
ters, is still studying with Fraulein Natalie Haenisch. She 
too (Miss McGrew), was heard in one of the American 
church recitals which I, on account of my trip to Prague, 
just the same day, to my gyeat regret could not attend 
Upon good authority, however, I am able to state that she 
succeeded beautifully, and that her teacher, Fri. Haenisch, 
had every reason to be proud of the results of her training 
As my readers will see, the “American invasion,” which 
Mr. Berlin 
Budget, is almost as great in Dresden as in Berlin. 

In the Royal Opera House Wagner’s “Ring” has just 
been concluded under Herr von Schuch’s brilliant lead 
I say Von Schuch, for the Emperor of Austria, during his 
stay in Dresden at the King of Saxony’s Jubilee Festival, 
raised Hofratt Schuch to the hereditary nobility of the 
The repertory of the Royal Opera has 


Floersheim so wittily spoke of in his last 


Austrian Empire 
of late been rather dull; except the “Ring” there was no 
great to talk of. Mehul’s “Joseph in Egypt” 
will be revived to-night. The cast is good, Anthes, Scheid- 
mantel, Wedekind and others taking part in it. The opera 
was last given here with Herr Adalbert Stritt in the title 
The complaints of the uniform- 


attraction 


part, about ten years ago 
ity of the opera repertory are becoming numerous and 
loud. Herr is tired of leading 
operas, as he trusts most of his work to Mr. Hagen, of 
whom the public does not approve. The latter, Mr. Hagen, 
may be a very good conductor, but he does not rival 
Schuch. It is to be hoped that things will turn out for the 
The concert season being entirely over, there 
A. INGMAN 


von Schuch apparently 


better soon 
is no more news for the present 


Semmacher Pupils at M. T. N. A. 
The child pianists, Bessie and Mamie Silberfeld, pupils 


of Wm: M. Semnacher, will play at the National Music 
Teachers’ Association concert, at the Waldorf-Astoria, on 
June 25. 


Harold Eilgas. 

The first event of commencement week at Hasbrouck 
Institute took place on Sunday last, when the baccalau- 
reate sermon was preached to a graduating class of twenty- 
An elaborate musical program was artist- 
ically Master Harold Elgas, the talented 
pupil of Frank G. Dossert, who had been engaged for the 
The following is from 


five students 
interpreted 


occasion, scored another success 
the Evening Journal of Jersey City: 


Master Harold 
clcar, strong and 


Elgas, who possesses a wonderfull; 
sweet soprano voice, sang in a most 
artistic manner. He easily reached high C, and held his 
auditors spellbound. The latter felt very much like giving 
vent to their appreciation by applause 


Three of Mildenberg’s Pupils Appear. 


Albert Mildenberg, the well-known pianist and teacher, 
has introduced during the last two weeks three of his most 
advanced pupils to the public and they have each met with 
marked Miss Rosa Nalle, of Houston, Tex., 
played the second and last movement of the Rubinstein 
concerto in D minor at the commencement concert of the 
Classical School. Miss Nalle displayed a clear, smooth 
technic and an individuality of style that was admirable 

At the Comstock School on Fortieth street Miss Edith 
Johnson of Worcester, Mass., played the Mendelssohn G 
minor concerto with ease and brilliancy, the gradation of 
tone being a noticeable feature of Miss Johnson’s playing 

At the concert given at Pouch Mansion last Wednesday 
Miss M. Clyde McCarroll, of Brooklyn, played two move- 
ments of the Schumann concerto 
and Mr. Mildenberg with well earned praises. 


success 


and covered both herself 
These three young ladies are pupils of Mr. Mildenberg 
at the Classical School on Fifth avenue and the Comstock 
School on Fortieth street. At both schools Mr. Milden- 
berg is musical director and the work of his departments 
in these schools have earned for him many favorable com- 
ments during the past season. 
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Apel. 

Lillian Apel has decided to spend the summer months 
in Detroit in preparation for the concert work of the com- 
ing season. Miss Apel will assist her father, Franz A. 
Apel, in the direction of his summer school for teachers 
and advanced students. 

Charles A. Fisher. 


Charles A. Fisher, teacher of singing and chorus direct- 
or, of St. Paul, Minn., who has been in the East for several 
weeks, on his way to Europe, sailed from Baltimore June 
15 on the Norddeutscher Lloyd steamer Willehad for 
Bremen. Mr. Fisher will resume his work in St. Paul on 
October 1. 

Townsend H. Fellows Now. 


The firm of Thomas & Fellows has been dissolved by 
mutual consent and from this date will be continued by 
Townsend H. Fellows at the same address in Carnegie 
Hall. 

Mr. Fellows will extend all the courtesies and facilities 
of the late firm to past and prospective patrons. 

Nellie S. Hyde. 

Miss Nellie S. Hyde, the possessor of one of the most 
beautiful contralto voices, who coached with Mme. A. 
Lankow of New York, sang with great success in 
Alliance, Ohio, at the concert of Ernest Gamble, the 
well-known basso. Miss Hyde sang two groups of songs, 
one, “O, Love, Thy Help,” Saint-Saéns; “Serenata,” 
Tosti; “Ici-bas,” Duprato; the other, “Lucia,” Luzzi; 
“Dreams,” Bartlett; “My Heart Is the Shore,” Farmer. 


Alumni Association Meeting. 


The annual meeting and banquet of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Broad Street Conservatory of Music was held 
at the Conservatory, No. 1331 South Broad street, Phila- 
delphia, on last Wednesday morning at 11 o’clock, when the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Miss S. Lelia Bowers, of Washington; vice-presi- 
dent, Miss M. Rudy, Philadelphia; secretary, Miss Ella O. 
Manning, Camden, N. J.; treasurer, Miss Gertrude Slem- 
mer, Philadelphia. Speeches were made by the director, 
Gilbert Raynolds Combs; Miss Gertrude Perkins, of 
Salem, N. J., the retiring president; Preston Ware Orem, 
on behalf of the faculty, and Miss Gertrude Humphrey, of 
Jamestown, N. Y. of the class of ‘98. 


Arthur L. Manchester. 


At a recent recital in Camden, N. J., Arthur L. Man- 
chester took part, as did also one of his pupils, Miss Maud 
Heisler, whose beautiful mezzo-soprano voice was highly 
appreciated. The teacher and pupil sang “Calm as the 
Night,” as a duet, and Miss Heisler gave as one of her 
numbers a “Cradle Song,’ by Mr. Manchester. The 
whole program was excellently arranged, Mr. Man- 
chester’s composition being particularly interesting. 

The annual musical evening by the pupils of Smith N. 
Penfield and Arthur L. Manchester was given at the 
chapel of the Livingston Avenue Baptist Church, New 
Brunswick, N. J., on the evening of June 15. 

Hanchett. 

The recitals and Beethoven readings that Dr. Henry G. 
Hanchett is giving this month in Syracuse, N. Y., con- 
tinue to elicit the warmest encomiums of the local press. 
The Daily Courier devotes half a column to the recital of 
June 16, which presented Schumann’s “Etudes Symphoni- 
que,” part of a Schubert Sonata, a Liszt Rhapsody and 
other pieces, in he course of which it says: 


His present work in all its phases is far superior to 
that of the many so-called artists and long-haired musi- 
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cians imported from abroad. It proved to be one of the 
most enjoyable recitals given here by a pianist in a long 
time. The tours de force and the technical facility which 
he exhibited in playing the Liszt Rhapsody and the 
Finale from Schumann studies were astounding to those 
fancied that Dr. Hanchett was more of a good all-round 
musician than a virtuoso. Delightful as was his playing, 
his prefatory comments were fully as enjoyable, because 
they showed the deep insight that results from exhaustive 


study. 
By means of these illuminating analyses, Dr. Hanchett 


enables one who is not technically proficient in music to 
grasp more fully the beauties contained in serious musical 
works. Those who seek to know the true inwardness of 
a great composition will derive a great satisfaction from 
attending these recitals, and others who care only for the 
pleasure of the moment in listening to a musical entertain- 
ment will find his brilliant as well as solid performances 
very enjoyable. 
Joseph S. Baernstein. 


The following notices earned by this successful artist 
should be read in conjunction with those published re- 
cently: 

Mr. Baernstein was both a surprise and a pleasure. 
His voice seems limitless in quantity and its richness in 
melodious passages, together with its dark metallic quality 
where tragedy or gloom are required, make a most un- 
usual combination. To indicate him by comparison, he 
is more like Plancgon than anybody else, and the com- 
parison is not at all to the disfavor of the younger singer. 
He has the same quick dramatic appreciation which 
makes Plancon’s singing satisfying and he has fully as 
much power and richness of tone—Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
New York, April 26, 1898. 





The star of the performance was Mr. Baernstein, the 
basso. He has a glorious voice, well placed, powerful 
and its great compass enables him to sing the tender 
baritone passages as well as the basso parts in which the 
“Curse” was sung last night. Mr. Baernstein is blessed, 
too, with great dramatic power.—Standard Union, Brook- 
lyn, April 26, 1898. 





Mr. Baernstein had little opportunity throughout the 
week to show himself to real advantage. What we have 
heard would justify us in the belief that he is a reliable, 
thorough and painstaking artist with a good voice which 
is always agreeable.—The Musical Age, June 1, 1898. 


Staats Piano School Recital. 


This was the very attractive program given at the an- 
nual recital last Saturday afternoon: 


Tonbilder, op. 51, Nos. 8 and 11.............. Loeschhorn 
Misses Josephine Chapin and Gladys Wardlaw. 
SINUNG 35.6005 60d oi. edad bore one Soon eneweleeite i Bendel 
Master Harry Anspacher. 

NNN Sain ici dtd od arena dpb e ei aaa «tides ob 6 4 Denza 
Miss Edith Heywood. 

Airs de Ballet— 
SM RRR. 5 4.n5 a o's doo ve woccwe cusses uwins eeen 
NS ee eee ee ee re 
Miss Constance M. Barber. 

I OE 5555 oo 5d oo5.0.00 8G Oh 546 BOSC ES Ce o8 Chaminade 
PRR TOWIDE....... Ascn cine Khe casigei es tok ccteed Brahms 
Miss Frances B. Lynch. 

First movement from Sonate in F................ Mozart 


(With second piano accompaniment by Grieg.) 
Master Harry Anspacher and Mr. Staats. 


Since First I Met Thee........ .......Rubinstein 

ee IG 6 ovine cidwe.o'p candle ctw h wnideid Gaels Mayihew 

ER SE cin ce pe dind sted eenorete MacDowell 
Miss Frances B. Lynch. 

NOG, QR rs io sh oh vik be tbe C45 odes op veces Chopin 


Miss Clara L. Moore. 

Orchestral accompaniment on second piano, Mr. Staats. 
Cee, MEIN, © 2 0-00 Pibscs Cae a ¥OREdn ed Weber 
Misses Andrews, Barber, Moore and Sandford. 
Miss Hanna Louise Saxer, accompanist. 

Misses Chapin and Wardlaw played their little pieces 
nicely, Master Anspacher his solo correctly and later the 
Mozart sonate with good taste. Miss Barber did well 
with the two Chaminade pieces, sans notes, and Miss 
Lynch displayed grace and temperament in her brace of 
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pieces, likewise played without notes. The tempo in the 
“Witches’ Dance” was too slow too make it effective. Miss 
Moore was clearly overweighted with the Chopin Spian- 
ato Polonaise; however, she played conscientiously and 
did her best, and that is all anyone can do. Miss Hey- 
wood’s voice is pleasant and was displayed to best advan- 
tage in the fervid Denza song. Mayihew’s “Shoogy Shoo” 
is not for grown people. A bit more rehearsal with her 
accompanist would have been an improvement. 
Virgil Piano School 

June 25, Saturday, at 1 o'clock, at the Music Teachers’ 
National Association the Virgil Piano School have ar- 
ranged, in addition to the piano numbers, a display of 
technic on four claviers and four pianos. As the school’s 
work is always interesting and instructive, the reader will 
no doubt be glad to know of this opportunity to see tech- 
nical work well demonstrated and ably handled. 

The following subjects will be given: 

Rapid chord playing. 

Heavy chord playing with combined motion. 

Heavy chord playing, staccato. 

Crescendo and diminuendo scales 
notes per minute. 

Scales in thirds, sixths and tenths 
notes per minute. 
Octaves in skips of fifths. 

together, contrary motion. 
_ ‘per minute. 
Octaves for velocity. Scale of C. 
notes per minute. 
Arpeggios— Hands together; similar and contrary motion 
Rate of velocity 640 notes per minute. 
Arpeggios—Hands separately. Rate of velocity 800 notes 
per minute. 

This school has established a standard of excellence that 
the old methods find impossible to reach, and although 
it is 2 radical change from the old way of study, one can- 
not help but admit, upon seeing the technical feats accom 
plished, that they possess the secret of knowing how to 


Rate of velocity 576 
Rate of velocity 576 


Legato and staccato. Hands 
Rate of velocity 480 notes 


Rate of velocity 640 


play the piano. 
The piano numbers will be as follows: 


Spinning Song .. Wagner-Liszt 


Ballade, op. 47......... adie eles A Pe .. Chopin 
Revolutionary Etude, op. to, No. 12...............Chopin 
oo a ee ere Chopin 
Chant Polonaise ......... diletaw steeds <n en's ae 


4 °"¢) ° ie .ehtRiegrieppaees as ae Henselt 
IS ana 54.6 tow iva o> «4 Moszkowski 


The recital will take place in the Astor Gallery of the 
Hotel Waldorf. 
Johanna Bayer-Lee’s Concert. 


Six months since Mrs. Bayer-Lee opened a studio in 
Sherburne, N. Y., for the purpose of giving to such as 
might desire lessons in voice culture. That her time 
might be fully occupied, she visited Waterville one day 
in the week, but this was soon abandoned owing to the 
growth of the Sherburne class. The material which came 
to her was, as might be expected, decidedly in the raw 
state, some of it even in an injured condition. The work 
was of the uphill order, but the earnestness brought into 
it by the teacher soon found response in the hearts of the 
pupils and they quickly settled down into a conscientious 
endeavor to make the most of the opportunity. In every 
single case it was found necessary to commence at the 
very rudiments and lead up successively through notes 
time, sight reading, education and development of the 
ear and voice registers, technic, &c., until the later 
matters of phrasing and expression could be made appli- 
cable in the interpretation of a few of the composers. It 
is not the purpose of these lines to give credit to the 
teacher; her previous work with professional singers is 
too well known. It is the pupils who are to be congrat- 
ulated upon a knowledge they have by diligent application 
acquired, and which is in no case superficial. No apology 
is made for those who have been less fortunate and have 





OVIDE MUSIN, 


Professor-in-Chief of the Superior Class of Violin, 
Liege, Belgium, Royal Musical Conservatory. 








By contract with the Belgian Government Mr. Musin has, 
annually, six months’ leave of absence, which he proposes 
to utilize by establishing in New York a 


Virtuoso School of Violin, 


based upon the Liége System. 





Cele>rated exponents of that system are : 
WIENIAWSKI, VIEUXTEMPS, LEONARD, MAR- 
SICK, CESAR THOMSON, YSAYE, MUSIN. 


The Ovide Musin Virtuoso School of Violin, 


of New York, will be opca throughout the year. 
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to August 1, and in New York from August 1 to February 1. 
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learned what they have within the past two or three 
months. It is not claimed that artists can be made in the 
short space of six months, but it is felt that a great and 


| a member of the firm of the A. S. Seer > ileaion Establish- 


} 


good work has been accomplished and that these pupils | 


each and every one are entitled to the recognition and 
their teacher to the support of the public. Following is 
the program of this concert, given at Sherburne, N. Y., 
June 27: 

Aria from Messiah, I Know That My Redeemer 


OO Gis widac te thcvebesee oPucbwec beetiul Handel 
Miss Isabella M. Benedict 
ON ls seaciinn cute deeansernaistvesen tee < Fr. Schubert 
The Trout 
Two songs from Schaeferroman, Alexis. 


und Ida (from C. A. Tiedge). 

Love's Healing. 
Song, The Might of a Glance 
Miss Lois Newton. 


Himmel (1765) 


Songs— 
Se re I, con 5b cdc ceevebsceee sa Rubinstein 
BE FOUR rie 0 inden ac Kbwbborcivecs Schubert 
Mrs. M. D. Botsford. 
Songs .. . Beethoven 
See Life, "New Love. 
La Marmotte. 
Miss Gertrude Miller. 
Song, Now the Shadows Darken. . Franz 
Miss Katharine Pratt. 
Duet from Joshua, Our Limpid Streams. . . Handel 
Misses Audsley and Buchanan. 
Songs ... S% Brahms 
Faint and Fainter Is ‘My Slumber. 
Like a Blossoming Lilac. 
Miss Janet D. Buchanan. 
Songs— 
Moonlight ' is siovs Wille. ani. ee 
Recitative and aria . from St. Paul, I Will 
Sing .. . Mendelssohn 
Miss Fanny L. Rexford. 
senieettal Bruch 


Aria from Odysseus, This Garment by Day 
Mrs. E. L. Whitney. 
Recitative and aria from Creation, With Verdure 


Clad . Haydn 


“Miss Clara Audsley. 
Canon, Singing Lesson. ..Cherubini 
Mesdames Botsford and Ww hitney, Miss Buchanan. 


Two solos of first part of Paradise and Peri Schumann 
One Morn at Gate. 
How Blest Seem to Me. 
Mrs. Whitney and Mrs. E. L. Martin 
Arias from Judas Maccabeus................ . Handel 
Tis Liberty. 
So Rapid be | Course Is 
Miss Janet D. Buchanan 
Ballad, Henry the Fowler. fied as . Loewe 
H. H. Tucker. 
Aria from Messiah, Rejoice Greatly Handel 


Miss Isabelle M. Benedict. 
Canons from Cherubini and Brahms 


A Max Treumanon Pupil. 


The Asbury Park Journal has the following to say about 
one of Max Treumann’s pupils: 


At the E. E. Wentworth Layton Studio last Tuesday 
evening the Christian Endeavor Society of the Congre- 
gational Church were delightfully entertained by Miss 
Ftta Sargent, a promising young vocalist, who rendered 
very charmingly a comprehensive and attractive program 
from the works of Thomas, Bemberg, Heinroth, d’ Hard- 
elot and other well-known composers of the romantic and 
classic French and German schools. 

Particularly pleasing was a “Hindoo Song,” by Bem- 
berg, and “Dost Thou Know That Sweet Land,” from 
Thomas’ opera of “Mignon.” Miss Etta Sargent has a 
fine, well-rounded mezzo-soprano voice, which she con 
trols admirably, while her clean cut enunciation and 
simple, unaffected manner, entirely free from stage effect, 
confer added pieasure upon her listeners. Miss Sargent 
is a pupil of Prof. Max Treumann, of New York city, 
and does that eminent artist and teacher great credit 


S. M. Freudenberg Dead. 

S. M. Freudenburg, the musical manager, died June 13, 
buried June 15. He was formerly business manager of 
the Boston Quintet Club and Loris Blumenburg, and 
after the death of A. S. Seer, theatrical printer, he became 


| entitled “O My People, 








ment. Mr. Freudenburg was 38 years old and was one of 
the most active advance men in the business. 
C. De Macchi. 

C. De Macchi left on the Campania Saturday, June 
18, for a short sojourn in Europe. During his absence 
he will visit London, Paris, Nice and Milan, returning to 
this country August 28. 

Rudolph Aronson. 

In the program of “Farewell Exercises” held on board 
the New York the night before the Merrimac was sunk, a 
short program of music was given. The opening march 
was “For Love or War,” by Rudolph Aronson. 


Dante del Papa. 

Signor Dante del Papa has decided to remain in town 
all summer and devote his time to teaching. Among his 
pupils who have made notable successes during the past 
winter may be mentioned W. Miles, baritone, and Miss 
Martha Miner. 

Emanuel Schmauk. 

At the evening service on June 26, at the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, a soprano solo by Emanuel Schmauk, 
and director of the church will be sung. It is 
What Have I Done Unto Thee” 
service. 


organist 


and is from “The Holy Passion” 
Harding M. Kennedy. 

At the First Baptist Church, Riverside, on the 
of June 17, the pupils of Harding M. Kennedy 
violin recital, assisted by Miss Isabel Curl, soprano and the 
Kennedy String Quartet. The accompanists were Mrs 


evening 


gZave a 


Grace Guffin-Parker, Miss May Heller and Miss Minnie 
Roe. 
Missouri Music Teachers’ Association. 
The third annual meeting of the State M. T. A. took 


June 14, 15 and 16, at the Academy 
of Music. Representatives from all over the State were 
present and fine programs of music were given. The ex- 
ercises opened each day at 9 o’clock; while each evening 
there was a fine concert to finish up the day 


place in Kansas City, 


F. X. Arens’ Summer School. 
F. X. Arens will have a summer vocal school and 
normal course, embracing all branches of voice ped- 


agogy, in Macatawa Park, a charming summer resort on 
the eastern shore of Lake Michigan with steamer con- 
nection to Chicago and Milwaukee. The term opens July 
21 and ends September 1. 

Musicale at Germantown. 

On Tuesday evening the pupils of Miss Lettie E. Schaef 
fer gave a musical at her home in Germantown, when a 
long and interesting program was played. Miss Schaef 
fer has a studio in Dayton, where she teaches all the week 
which she devotes to her pupils at her 
Next week the recital of her Day- 


excepting Monday, 
home in Germantown 
ton pupils will take place 

Emma Osbourn. 


Mme. Emma Osbourn will sail for London and Paris on 
the Pennland from Philadelphia June 25. Mme. Osbourn 
has been for a long time the solo contralto of the Oxford 
Presbyterian Church and formerly of St. John’s Catholic 
Church, Philadelphia. 

Mme. Osbourn will study under Shakespere and Ran- 
degger of London, and it is with the best wishes of many 
personal friends that she starts 

Mme. Tealdi. 

Mme. Tealdi gave a pupils’ musicale Saturday afternoon 
at E. A. Parsons’ studio. The program was a classical one 
and the pupils taking part distinguished themselves by their 


fine, artistic execution. Among those who took part were 
Miss Susetta Carter, Miss May Parmelee, Miss Genevieve 
Barnes, Mrs. Jean Rogers Adt, Miss Flora Stiles and Miss 
Gertrude Clinton. It was much regretted that Miss Caro- 
line Duer and Miss Eva Seward could not fill out their 
part of the program.—New Haven Register. 
Pupils of Mile. H. S. Corradi. 
Miss Lillian M. Story, who has a fine and sympathetic 
soprano voice, has been engaged at St. James’ Episcopal 
church, Brooklyn. 


Miss Florence Stevens, soprano, a talented and promis- 
ing young girl, will start for Europe June 30, where she 


| expects to complete her musical education. 





L 
Special Church Service. 


There wil! be a special musical service before members 


of the Music Teachers’ National Association at St 
James’ Church, Madison avenue and Seventy-first street, 
New York, Rev. E. Walpole Warren, D.D., rector, on 
Sunday afternoon, June 26, at 4:15. This will be the pro- 
gram: 
Processional Hymn, 521. .Hall 
Psalms for the day. ; 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, in G.... Martin 
Anthem, Lord, Thou art God . Stainer 
Offertorium, Quando Corpus - Rossini 
Hail, Gladdening Light. . ded a . Martin 
Choral Service—Sevenfo id Amen. 
Recessional Hymn, 519 .Le Jeune 
Short organ recital, assisted by ‘Gus stav ’ Dannre uther, violin. 
Soloists, Master Guy Milham, soprano; Marsham 
Cockaday, alto; W. Theo. Van Yorx, tenor; W. W 
Thomas, bass, and Walter Henry Hall, organist and 


choirmaster. 
Northwestern Conservatory of Music. 


The thirteenth commencement concert of the 
Northwestern Conservatory of Music took place at the 
Lyceum Theatre, Minneapolis, on the evening of June 15. 
The exercises included the distribution of diplomas and 


annual 


prizes to the following pupils: 
Full Diplomas 


Harmony and Theory 
Nettie Alida Pratt. Minneapolis 
Voice, Harmony and Theory 
Margaret Mengel-Cowles, 
Violin, Harmony and Theory 
Florence Lovise Verge, 
Piano Tuning 
Orrin Hiram Frisbey, 
Diplomas in Teacher’s Course: 
Piano, Harmony and Theory 
Claudia Clara Cross, Campbell, Minn 
Jennie Belle McKercher, Minneapolis, Minn 
Leila Martha Potter, Barnesville, Minn 


Piano, 


Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 


Lake City, Minn 


Pearl Carolin Loefflef, Stockholm, Wis 

Frances Jajeski, Minneapolis, Minn 

Signe Ingeborg Widlund, Cooperstown, N. Dak 

Elizabeth Levi, Grand Forks, N. Dak 

Florence Williams, Woodman, Wis 

Matie Agnes Keeley, Waseca, Minn 

Mabel Roby-Knowlton, Minneapolis, Minn 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Theory 

Robert Leroy Schofield, Northfield, Minn 


Harmony 
Maude Morse Wendell, Lulu Quayle, Jennie An- 
derson, Warren W. Tolles 
Teachers’ Certificates: 


Music in Public Schools 
Mabel Gritman, Springville, Ia 
Graded Teachers’ Certificates: 
Piano 
Christine Larson, Moorhead, Minn 
Prizes: 


Gold Medal, Piano Progress 
Pearl Carolin Loeffler, Stockholm, Wis 
Most Musical Performance, Piano 
Leila Martha Potter 
Most Musical Performance, Voice 
Margaret Mengel-Cowles 
Most Musical Performance, Violin 
Florence Louise Verge 





Fite VINGIL FRAG TEE:  GLAVIER. 


A Toneless Piano for Teaching and Practice. 





MR. VIRGIL 
Dear Sir—1 have been much pleased with the 
PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced me of 
its superior qualities as an instrument for the technical 
part of piano practice. 
Yours truly, 
L J. PADEREWSKI. 





THE EFFECT 


from the use of the Clavier is to make the touch 
accurate, firm, vigorous, elastic, sensitive, discrim- 
inative, delicate, enduring and finished; it stops the 
annoyance from piano practice, saves a good piano, 
and rightly used secures greater artistic playing 
skill in one year than can be acquired at the piano 
in three years, and frequently greater than is EVER 
gotten at the piano. 


You can’t afford a Clavier? Are you 
a teacher or are you taking lessons ? 


CAN YOU AFFORD 


to work three years by the old method for less 
artistic skill than you would gain in one year by the 
new? If you would drop old fogy notions, listen to 
reason and observe results, doubts, if you have any 
will all be removed. 


AA AAAAAAAAAAE Re 
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139 Kearny Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., June 15, 1898. 


Wuat 1s A Music Lover? 


OO often one is confronted with the remark that 
certain people or classes of people are music lovers, 


so often in fact that it becomes necessary to define the | 


word music-lover. 


| 


We cannot take the layman’s acceptation of the term | 
any more than we can take his views as authentic upon | 


any subject where he must have a thorough understanding 


of music; consequently a broad acceptation of the word | 


music-lover is of no value to anyone, for it includes the 
little children in a back alley who dance to the piping, 
droning tones of a broken-down hand organ as also those 
who stand on the corner for hours to wait for an execra- 
ble little German street band. 

From the foregoing remarks it will not be difficult to 


away by her brother, Wm. O. Bacon. Mr. and Mrs. 
Washington will reside in Mill Valley for the summer. 


* ¢+ 


Musically there has been little to report, with the ex- 
ception of a few Red Cross entertainments, a recital of 
Master Irwin Eveleth Hassell and the weekly piano recital 
by Wm. Piutti. 

Young Hassell is another boy who has studied hard 
in addition to being extremely talented. There is little 
doubt that F. Loui King does much to develop the taste 
of his pupils, as is distinct in this boy’s work and in the 
prospectus, which shows that King believes in letting his 
pupils hear as much music as is in his power to present to 
them. Hassell has a fluent technic and an intelligent con- 


| ception; that he accomplishes what he does with the posi- 


infer that the term music-lover must be accepted in its | 


most exclusive sense or it is devoid of all value in its re- 
lation to music. Consequently the statement that a com- 


munity is music-loving because it is fond of comic opera | 


or because it pays $7 a seat to see Melba or $5 a seat to 
see Paderewski is entirely erroneous and misleading. 

San Francisco can never win for itself the reputation of 
being musical because of its willingness to support 
such attractions, but the way San Francisco patronizes 


opera bears me out in my attitude toward the education | 


of the masses, as it is a well known fact that the Tivoli 
has been the educator in opera for at least twenty years, 
and for this reason San Francisco patronizes opera. 

Where San Francisco rightfully lays claim to being 
musical is in the fact that it has supported a symphony 
orchestra that came out ahead this season, and everyone 
who knows anything about the difficulties of an orchestra 
which is not on a permanent basis knows how significant 
this is. Yet the splendid presentation of Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony should have drawn a larger audience. 
The Kneisel Quartet should have had larger audiences. 
Ysaye and Gérardy should have had larger audiences. 
These things alone tell the tale to an impartial observer, 
and the fact that people tell one that San Francisco is 
musical cannot possibly make you believe it unless you 
can see for yourself that what is great, good and import- 
ant receiyes the recognition which it deserves. There 
will be some very real, some very serious, some very 
noble musical work done here next season. What sup- 
port will get it? Nous verrons! 

** * 


An affair of social importance in musical circles was the 
marriage of Miss Alice M. Bacon to Frank Washington, 
which occurred yesterday at Mill Valley, a beautiful little 
spot not far from San Francisco. The ceremony was per- 
formed by Horatio Stebbins. A string quartet composed 
of Giulio Minetti, Hother Wismer, A. Walcott and Arthur 
Weiss played the Lohengrin wedding music as the bridal 
party entered, and after the ceremony the air of Bach. 
The music was very beautiful and impressive, especially as 
the bride is one of the most earnest and sincere workers 
in the musical fields of San Francisco, where she has long 
beén identified with the very best work done. 

The bridesmaids, who are all young pupils of the bride, 
were: Misses Florence Sharon, Lucy Brown, Edith Allen, 
Merle Morrison; maid of honor, Miss Katherine Sel- 
fridge: groomsman, J. W. Twiggs. The bride was given 
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tion in which he holds his hands is nothing short of 
marvelous. He has tone when he uses his arm to bring it. 
It was an error of judgment to begin such an imposing 
program with the Chopin sonata, for it would if anything 
throw him off rather than work him in. 

Miss Berglund has a pretty voice, which is marred by 
the white quality in some places and a certain amount of 
throatiness in others. There was a lack of ensemble be- 
tween the accompaniment and the song. 

This was the program: 


I Re fossa Sepa iain ys . Chopin 
Nvmphs hy Shepherds. . ROLE . Purcell 
ET TT nied s tacos ev cs ood-6: -Old Cornish 


NI NS a vig oe Rcinn sinew den sngau’ Karganoff 
a SE 3 errr erere Schubert-Liszt 
POmetEy Me BP MNOS, OB. Boo oc ence cc neces Tschaikowskv 
ENE aT Ss bs os seed owl ivele wees vende Hassell 
ee peat en eee King 
Shouggie Show, My Bairnie.................... Henschel 
NS essence CRT SAE das 25 Parke 9 be Rolie Neidlinger 
NS ioe £5 43-0us euducGasneds here. ss oiled ese eae Tosti 
Alma Berglund 
SE SSIES ETL EE OPE Chopin 
ee ES o's ihe a cep Gah oe heise dice wae se Chopin 
MC IEG oko cS peice Alec. Shee sc bie ed Chopin 
Snianato, Andante and Polonaise, op. 22........... Chopin 
ES ED ae ee ae ee Mendelssohn 


With orchestral accompaniment. 


Henry Bettman, who is violin teacher in the conserva- 
tory, was concertmaster, and King conducted. I was not 
present at the last number nor during the time when Has- 
sell played his own composition, but the press spoke very 
highly of both works. An entertainment was given at the 
home of Mrs. Neufeld for the Red Cross Society that was 
enjoyable, and it gave the opportunity to some clever 
young amateurs to work for charity and for music. The 
amateurs on the program were assisted by Armand Salo- 
mon, violinst, and Miss Carolyn Boyan, contralto. Mr. 
Salomon, who is a pupil of Sigmund Beel, plaved with 
mitch taste, understanding and musical feeling. Miss Del- 
valle is a pupil of Pasmore, who, although young in the 
work, shows the stamp of this excellent teacher. 

A number which gave me the greatest pleasure was con- 
tributed by three young men who play well enough and 
care enough for good music to have given a Beethoven 
trio. Albert Landsberg, violin (a Rosewald pupil); Strel- 
letz, ’cello, and Neufeld (a Fleishman pupil) gave a good 
reading, and I hope that they will continue the work they 
have so well begun 
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Miss Merriatt G. Patton leaves San Francisco for her 
home in Winnipeg, Canada. Miss Patton has been study- 
ing for a year under the excellent instruction of Mrs. Mar- 
riner-Campbeil, at whose recent recital I had the oppor- 
tunity to hear her sing. Miss Patton will be an acquisi- 
tion to the vocal profession of Winnipeg, for her beauti- 
ful voice and cultivated use thereof should be appreciated. 


* * * 


I wish to say to those who give recitals, concerts, &c., 
or who appear at entertainments of any nature that an- 
nouncements beforehand are what I want and not pro- 
grams afterward, as I am responsible for what goes into 
these columns, and will only be responsible by personal 
observation. Again I take this opportunity to cordially 
invite those giving musical entertainments to apprise me. 
I shall certainly attempt to be present. 

EMILIE FRANCES BAUER. 


No Artistic Singing Among the Germans. 


F there are any German teachers of singing or German 
directors of choruses who possess any knowledge of 
artistic singing I have never seen them—not one. They 
are usually bent on noise, noise, noise. In their estimation 
there are no composers but German, no method of sing- 
ing but German. German is classical, German ir every- 
thing. German, no matter how bad it is, is the best 
thing in the world. A composition by Wagner if rendered 
by a cross-cut saw is supposed to be far more pleasing 
than a Verdi creation rendered by Calvé. Melba said she 
would never again sing in German opera, so there can be 
nothing for her says the German; but the true American 
critic can see much for her in Italian and French opera 
roles, for there is beauty in cadenzas when sung with a 
voice of bird-like quality; but the German comes along and 
says, “You like dot? Dem leetle veak tone?” He under- 
stands so little of the artistic that he cannot recognize 
volume unless it comes with the old buzz-saw quality. 

A German director of May festival choruses, of an or- 
chestra, and head of a college of music, said to one of my 
pupils, “You should come to and hear my pupils 
sing; not how they sing, but what they sing.” Such an 
expression is within itself enough to condemn him as a 
critic and take from him the position that he is only pre- 
tending to fill. What are these vocal pupils paying him for? 
Is it to learn German songs regardless of rendition? 
Voice culture does not mean memorizing tunes; it means 
voice tone work: how to sing with feeling, with sense. 
This great director has world-wide fame in chorus and 
orchestra work. He asked my pupil to name some of her 
selections, and when she mentioned arias from “Attila,” 
“Sonnambula,” “Huguenots,” “Stabat Mater,” oratorios, 
&c., he said: “Oh, those old chestnuts; fit only for the 
kitchen; not worth your time. Why do you not get 
some of the classics: Schubert, Schumann, Brahms and 
Bohm?” Perhaps these arias were not good enough for a 
chorus director’s pupils, but I concluded that if Patti, 
Eames, Calvé, Melba, De Reszké and all the great artists 
were singing them before the most cultured audiences at 
salaries ranging from $1,000 to $5.000 per night that I 
would still continue in the culinary department for a while 
at least. 

He also state that in the compositions he mentioned 
there was a great opportunity for expression. What does 
he know of expression if it is not how to sing but what 
to sing? Only those who know how to sing know the 
true meaning of expression. One of his best pupils sang 
at a medical commencement and his ideas, “not how to 
sing.” was clearly illustrated. for the song (German of 
course) was harsh and unmusical and the throat of the 
listeners ached in sympathy, while the extent of her 
knowledge in expression was simplv more noise and less 
noise. It is really amusing to hear them talk about ex- 
pression just as though they knew a thing about it, and 
with all the “airs” of egotists sneer at the one who recog- 
nizes tone work in voice. 

These erroncous ideas regarding voice culture do not 
end with hideous singing. While there are muscles which 
are gifted. there are other which are stubborn, and also 
mnccles which if incorrectly used will result in permanent 
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injury, but if correctly guided will be conducive to health, 
and it is the scientific use of chords and muscles that make 
us sing correctly. When these orchestra and chorus 
directors keep to their work and piano teachers to their 
line, then we may hear less ridiculous singing and fewer 
disappointed vocalists. 

How few sing German songs as they should be sung. 
Klafsky was an ideal Wagnerian singer. She understood 
the true school of voice work, for in tone, strength and 
dramatic action she was true to nature. Put Klafsky in 
a human part and forthwith it began to throb with human 
feeling. She gave to the listener what the great composer 
intended. By her method she told the truth which filled 
the soul: the equal development of poetry and music; 
artistic unity. Wagner wrote the music as content and 
meaning demanded. Consequently it required an artist 
to interpret the artist, and Klafsky, with a tace brim {full 
of vivacity, conveyed to her hearers the heartfelt sympathy 
she feels with the work in hand: pathos, fire, exuberant 
tenderness. It may be that Klafsky had studied with 
German teachers, but if so her natural method was so 
strong that she sang in spite of them, for the naturally 
poised voices are the only ones that can defy their forcing 
methods. 

The German teacher gives German songs to all pupils 
regardless of quality of voice, regardless of all artistic taste. 
When pupils are ready for Wagner they should sing, not 
screech. Their volume should be of the pure, certain kind, 
and no matter how much action or power may be de- 
manded, the mind should keep to the compuser’s thoughts 
and still give out to the audience musical tone. Nothing 
in music is presentable unless artistically rendered. Noth- 
ing can take the place of music in the way of refining and 
elevating, and people should look into the matter more 
seriously. Think of the youthful singers whose voices in 
singing sound as though they were about 1v0 years old, 
just because our country accepts so many uneducated 
vocal teachers. Four-fiiths of the world seem to think 
there is nothing at all scientific in the study of singing. 
Pupils of chorus teachers imagine themselves teachers, 
and communities flock to them without questioning 
their knowledge, and the conscienceless teacher takes their 
dollars and laughs at his own cunning. 

A man or woman who destroys the tone quality in a voice 
has much to answer for, as men and women who possess 
good voices may lose an opportunity of doing much, 
and many times the gift of song is the only talent they 
possess which could be turned to remuneration. The 
artistic singer can easily get from $50 to $4,000 per night, 
but bad training can render a voice incapable of anything 
but occasioning ridicule. Another May festival German 
chorus director in a city of about 75,000, and who was 
at that time director of a conservatory and teacher of 
voice, gave out in his catalogue that the Italian method 
was inadequate for singing of German songs, ballads, 
Italian opera, in fact everything; but he added that he 
knew how to teach the Italian method, but preferred the 
German, a kind of “hey hi hum” method. At any rate he 
said it was an improvement on the Italian; it was new 
(new spring style, I suppose). A lady from a small neigh- 
boring town began studying with him. As her voice in 
testing ran below middle C he decided she was a con- 
tralto. In one year’s time I attended their recital and im- 
agine my surprise to hear that beautiful soprano voice 
croak.ng on low tones while her deluded friends were con- 
gratulating her on the change and saying, “How fortunate 
that you could be a contralto when contraltos are so scarce, 
and how few teachers were capable of changing a soprano 
into a contralto,” and I marveled. 

The second year the unnatural course of struggling to 
do something and not knowing what continued, until some- 
one must have suggested that possibly her voice was 
soprano, so he began the “soprano lessons” which I pre- 
sume were not at all like the “contralto lessons.” But the 
manner in which he went to work cultivating that voice 
was amazing and exceedingly mysterious. At the end 
of three years she graduated. (I have always suspected 
that the diploma read: Warranted to sing either con- 
tralto or soprano with or without tremolo). The grad- 
uating song was not an aria or anything that one expects 
from three years’ constant work, but a simple song sung 
with a cheap throat tremolo, harsh and unmusical—in 
fact void of everything artistic. All were impressed with 
the thought that she had tried to sing but could not. There 
was scarcely anything left of the beautiful soprano veice 
which I had so much admired three years before. 

Her voice was not naturally poised and there were 
many faults which should have been eradicated in the 
beginning. So she required a teacher who knew how to 
set her aright in order to bring out the hidden beauties 
of tone. When I hear her singing ridiculed I think of 
the teacher who was the sole cause and who charged 
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$50 per term for such work for three years. At the very 
start I pointed out to the mother the error of such train- 
ing, but a very classical school teacher who could not sing 
a tune or play an instrument told her that he was the 
fad and with many a fad is preferable to the genuine. So 
the daughter sings away and those who sing in the same 
senseless, unmusical way think she sings beautifully, while 
those who know how to sing pity her. 

This German professor of several things (he composes 
too) read an article on voice culture at a musical assemb- 
lage. Think of it! A teacher who does the kind of work 
I have just described, who cannot distinguish a baritone 
from a tenor, a mezzo from a contralto, whose pupils 
sing with trembling, harsh and uncertain tones, assuming 
the airs of a voice educator. Where did that article come 
from—that is, who wrote it? Where did he get it? And 
what was sadder still this article was copied in a musical 
magazine as a production of this professor. So people read- 
ing this article were led to believe that he was an author- 
ity. Is it any wonder that he does not hesitate to take dol- 
lars even though he never sent out one singer who did not 
either screech or mumble their words, sing guttural or 
with tremolo? The majority of people seem to think that 
if one can lead a chorus, drill an orchestra or compose, 
they must certainly understand voice training, when in 
reality chorus training is the greatest evidence of their 
lack of knowledge in managing the individual voice, 
because if one does really understand the delicacy of the 
human voice they are interested in keeping it sweet and 
musical and any musician who says that the average 
chorus and choir singing is not injurious to artistic tone 
work has no conception of the artistic and his or her ideas 
are not worthy of any consideration. None of my 
teachers ever led an orchestra or a chorus, never taught 
in a conservatory. They were independent teachers and 
pupils of independent teachers, consequently they had 
never graduated or never gave out a diploma, but their 
pupils sang beautifully so that a recommend from them 
was quite suthcient. 

Albani, Litti, Patti, Eames, Melba, Nordica, Nilsson, 
Calvé, Malibran, Thursby, Sims Reeves, De Reszké, Cam- 
panari and others were not heralded as graduates from any 
conservatory. Every one was advertised as a pupil of inde- 
pendent teachers. This is not said through any disparage- 
ment of conservatory work but as a gentle hint to those liv- 
ing in country towns who seem to think that the graduate 
and possessor of a diploma has all that is necessary when in 
reality the graduate may be not in any way qualified to 
do artistic singing. In cultured communities the word 
graduate (so far as singing goes) has very little signi- 
ficance. 

To be sure we have vocal teachers at the head of con- 
servatories both in Europe and America who have 
acquired a name, but perhaps if you would look into the 
matter scientifically you might ascertain that some of these 
famous madams and masters have acquired their fame 
through the great, beautiful voices, naturally poised, who 
would sing well though they never saw a teacher. And 
upon further inquiry you might be surprised to ascertain 
that some pupils who had serious faults to overcome pre- 
sented themselves to these madams and masters and found 
these famous teachers not equal to the emergency, so 
they were obliged to seek elsewhere for a teacher who 
understood something beside startling embellishments. 

Imagine a pupil with a good voice not naturally poised 
racing up and down the scales as though a mad dog was 
in pursuit; then all of a sudden a composition of Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms or Bohm is given them to study to 
sing. Such ridiculous singing sounds as though it was 
an outburst of a “bomb” instead of a Bohm creation. 
Another German professor says a lady cannot teach a gen- 
tleman, as the pupil must have a “big” chest voice to imi- 
tate. Cultivation which depends upon imitation never fails 
to produce a lot of parrot-like singers, for those who have 
no method and whose singing is not based upon scien- 
tific principles usually imitate every cheap singer who 
appears in light opera or church choir. When one has no 
rule of what permanent use is imitation, only to make 
you feel for the time being that you are right and the next 
day to find yourself at sea? 

As I have often stated in previous articles, method is 
method whether it comes from madam or master. The 
majority of German teachers grope in the dark as to 
method. The only real knowledge seems to be in 
charging and the public enjoy the delusion because it is 
foreign. The sooner these bombastic ideas are placed 
where they belong the better it will be for America’s 
music. Our Americans have beautiful voices and our 
American men and women are the ones that should train 
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them, but if we must have foreigners give us the English, 
French or Italian. 

A superintendent of public schools (an American of 
German descent) after listening to the songs preparatory 
to closing day exercises said: “Now, children, you will 
notice many of our songs are by German composers, in 
fact our great composers are German, and our greatest 
singers are Germans. No one is considered a singer 
until one has perfected the German method and no 
other country accepts singers as artists until they have 
been recognized as such in Germany. What we Ameri- 
cans call music, they consider trash.” 

It has often been remarked that this superintendent is 
in no way qualified to fill the position, but it is to be hoped 
that his knowledge of singing is his weakest point, or he 
could not possibly distinguish an algebra from a gym 
nasium apparatus. If he should in his leisure moments (and 
he must have any amount of leisure) write the names of 
some of these German singers who are superior to Patti, 
Eames, Calvé, Melba, Nordica, Albani, Nevada, Sims 
Reeves, Myron Whitney, de Reszké, Campanini,Campa- 
nari and similar “trash,” it would be such an education to 
the children and a great revelation to the “grown up” as 
well. 

On account of being “educated up to such a ridiculous 
pitch,” this superintendent receives $3,0v0 per year. 
American children should not hear such nonsense, and if 
superintendents cannot have the advantage of vocal train- 
ing they should at least read before making such an asser- 
tion. Composers in England, Italy, France, Poland, 
Norway, Russia and other foreign countries should be 
recognized by our American educators, and children in 
American schools should be taught to recognize our 
American composers such as MacDowell, Nevin, Foote, 
Buck, De Koven, Chadwick, Herbert, Hawley, Julia Rivé- 
King, Gleason and many others. 

Because of my extensive travels both in this country 
and Europe, and associations among the best musicians 
both as student and teacher, as critic for some of the 
finest concerts and festivals in the United States and 
Europe, I feel safe in saying that Germany produces the 
worst singing of any country on the globe, while their 
influence over America, musically, exceeds that of any 
other country. Among our really artistic cultured 
American musicians, the word German has little 
effect only in compositions and instrumental music. They 
recognize the wonderful composers, but they never 
approve of their singing methods. If the public in general 
could only be brought to the same understanding, then 
American can soon boast of good singers, and a large 
number, too; but many Americans are so silly about every- 
thing un-American that they grasp all kinds of nonsense 
so long as it comes with a broken accent. If one vocal 
teacher out of every 500 hundred knew how to make 
presentable singers out of both little and big voices good 
singing would not be such a rarity. As it is, our great 
cities can furnish but a few, and towns from one to 100,000 
have none. There are many who think they sing, but 
does their singing sound or attract as Melba’s, Patti's 
and Calvé’s? The majority will say that they are born 
singers, and no one can expect to sing as they do, but if 
the good voices could have the genuine cultivation then 
they would also attract and impress. I am personally 
acquainted with a violinist and pianist who had, through 
the effects of good instructions, given up the idea of ever 
accomplishing anything out of the ordinary. They were 
ambitious and wanted to reach the artistic, and were will- 
ing to work for it, yet there was nothing in their instruc- 
tions that led them to believe that it could be acquired, 
so they gave up in despair, believing that only the few who 
inherited great talent could ever play well; but they hap- 
pened to come across teachers (Americans and not ex- 
tremely popular either) who knew how to teach, now they 
are working earnestly and looking forward to success and 
a name, for good instruction is alway an incentive to work. 

One cannot expect to charm his listeners with songs 
full of uncertain tones, no pathos, no style, no dash. 
Sometimes style and dash are effective, but the sight is 
pitiful, for embellishments come only from those who have 
a naturally poised voice or from one who has passed 
through all the intricacies of good foundation work. Our 
country is pretty well filled with German vocal teachers, 
directors of colleges, conservatories and chofuses, and still 
America can boast of few singers, and the best of these are 
pupils of American teachers. Tenors who sang as did the 
pupils of Mme. Pasta and Porpora are heard no more 
The art seems to have been lost. 

Ballads, sacred songs, Italian and German composi- 
tions can be sung by a method that will make the song 
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attractive and impressive, but this kind of work cannot be 
taught in classes, or learned in “self instructors,” or in 
lessons sent by mail, telephone or telegraph. Correct 
cultivation means something besides getting nervous and 
hopping around a chair and screeching at pupils, some- 
thing besides bombastic sneering of tone work, or calling 
Italian arias “chestnuts,” or counting time. To be at the 
head of a college does not necessarily mean that the per- 
son is capable of training the voice, nor can we depend 
entirely upon a teacher who is “just too popular for any- 
thing,” for sometimes the faddist is in the lead, for he or 
she will do anything for policy, will accept and give out 
all kinds of flattery and snubbing for the sake of getting 
a pupil, while the truly great teachers will not swerve from 
the true and right course to win, even though they may 
lose a pupil. One could be able to teach a correct method 

of singing and not be competent to lead any kind of a 

band. 

I recently read a criticism on a lady singer. It read 
that the voice was sweet and natural, but not ruined 
by methods, although she had been studying for two years. 
One who sings naturally and sweetly has the true method; 
that is what method in the true sense means. Simplicity 
is the essence of the great, the true, the beautiful in art. 
The critic had undoubtedly read somewhere that Melba’s 
voice had not been ruined by method, so the critic thought 
a great compliment was being paid to the singer. After 
reading such a criticism, the student in singing will 
naturally wonder why a method should ruin a voice when 
one cannot sing without a method, but a student in sing- 
ing will hear a great many queer things. 

Now there is a method which will give to everyone 
possessing a voice all the artistic beauty embodying pathos, 
brilliancy, articulation, correct interpretation and expres- 
sion, that is bound to impress an audience. After a cer- 
tain length of time in study, the singer will lose all thought 
of self, and think only of the interpretation of the song, 
an audience will become an inspiration. (The thought of 
failing never enters the mind of a pupil who has gone 
through thorough foundation work.) The face lights 
up with an expression that is most pleasing, but this ex- 
pression is not planned or practiced on. It comes natu- 
rally, just as the tones are taught to come. No matter who 
may tell you there is no method by which one may sing 
beautifully, there is, and the person who says there is not 
should begin at once to seek for a teacher who has the 
correct method. E. Davidson Palmer, of London, is one 
that can be relied upon, while there are a few in America. 

All pupils cannot be taught alike, yet that does not 
signify that the teacher has no method. There are a few 
simple rules which should be understood at the beginning 
that will eradicate all such imperfections in tones as 
cramped; nasal, open guttural, &c., and leave a voice pure, 
sweet and natural, and when the voice has reached the 
limit of acquiring volume it will retain all sweetness. 
By this method more volume can be acquired than in any 
other way. Do you suppose that you could make our great 
violin teachers, such as Jacobson and Berisini, believe that 
there was nothing in method, or our organ teachers, Clar- 
ence Eddy and Middleschylte, or our piano teacher, Fanny 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, believe that method nas nothing to 
do with piano playing? Each one knows that there is a 
correct method, but not a lot of them. The same can be 
said of singing. There is a method true to common sense, 
to scientific and artistic principles which develops a great 
realm of tone, and from voices, too, that are harsh, nasal, 
weak and thin. 

The smaller and the more unmusical a voice, the longer 
time is required to acquire volume and bring it up to a 
pleasant pitch, but it can be done, and those who really 
care to sing should not give up the search until they find 
teachers who can eradicate their faults, for such teachers 
do exist, and one may as well sing beautifully as ridicu- 
lously. Many voices that are supposed to be worn out 
need only ascertain a correct way to sing, and the voice 
can be restored to its former youthful ring. One should 
sing sweetly and musically as long as the body retains 
health and vigor. 

When our country opens its gates to teachers who teach 
how to sing, as well as what to sing, then and only then 
can we expect true singing. Mary M. SHeEpp. 





Eppinger Conservatory of Music. 

Miss Bessie Strauss, the eminent pianist, will be one 
of the representatives of the Leschetizky method in con- 
junction with the large and artistic faculty already retained 
by Samuel Eppinger, the director of the Eppinger Con- 
servatory of Music. Miss Strauss has studied under 
Leschetizky for a number of years and is an authentic 
exponent of that master’s method. : 

In addition to teaching Miss Strauss, who is an excep- 
tionally fine pianist, will be heard in connection with 
orchestral concerts and piano recitals to be given by 
the Eppinger Conservatory next season. The conserva- 
tory will be open all summer to those desiring to avail 
themselves of the opportunity of perfecting themselves in 
any branch of their art. 


Music in Florence. 





[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. } 
19 Via DELLA PERGOLA, f 
FLOKENCE, Italy, June 4 1898. 
LORENCE “‘la bella,” ‘how winsome and how charm- 
ing a place in the month of May! 

Seen from Fiesole, or from, the summit of some other 
hill, on a fair, clear morning, or from the lofty top (420 
steps) of the Campanile, toward evening, lying there in a 
sun-lighted valley, bright, with the winding Arno, and 
shut in by swelling hills, with innumerable spots of in- 
terest, all glowing in a landscape of surpassing beauty, 
steeped in the richest light, Florence presents a picture 
never to be effaced from the memory of roetic scenes. 

What delightful environs, with enchanting views of the 
art city of Tuscany; what a horizon, standing out against 
the golden background of the western sky! 

Who could paint or describe these? 

Like a’ water lily rising on the mirror of the lake, so 
rests on this lovely ground this still more lovely Florence, 
with its everlasting works and its inexhaustible riches. 

From the bold, airy tower of the Palazzo Vecchio— 
rising like a slender mast—to the wonderful dome of the 
Cathedral; from the old house of the Spini to the Pitti 
Palace, the most imposing, perhaps, ever seen; from the 
garden of the Franciscan Convent to the alluring en- 
virons of the Cascine, all are full of incomparable grace 
and beauty. 

* * * 


And away from this delightful place and out of Italy 
scores and hundreds of art and Nature loving travelers 
were hurried by the outrageous rioting going on, not 
only here, but throughout Italy. Several of the larger 
hotels, where windows had been smashed, were completely 
cleared of guests before the close of the second day’s trou- 
ble, so panicstricken was everybody. 

To restore order it became necessary to call out the 
military, and arrests were made in great number. Trials 
of these prisoners are not yet ended, but their prosecution 
is being conducted vigorously. Florence, however, still 
remains under martial law, called into force by the Gover- 
nor, General Heusch. 

Had a body of police like our New York Broadway 
squad of fine, big fellows appeared on the scene, with 
orders to “club” the rioters, many of whom were mere 
boys, I feel convinced that the trouble, in Florence at 
least, could have been quickly ended by dispersing the 
mobs, without requiring the soldiery to fire upon them. 


* * * 


attending the closing nights of the opera season at the 
R. Teatro della Pergola, which house was erected in 1638, 
but remodeled in 1857, with a seating capacity for over 
2,000 persons. 

The performances were the first production in Florence 
of Massenet’s “Sapho,” on Sunday, May 1, followed by 
several repetitions, and the giving of Massenet’s ‘“Wer- 
ther,” at the same house. 

The cast in “Sapho” was as follows: 


An orchestra of sixty performers and a chorus number- 
ing forty-eight. 

Gemma Bellincioni surprised me greatly by her really 
splendid acting, and the lady is still a good singer. The 
tenor Delmas will improve with more study and expe- 
rience. Aristi acted the part of Caoudal capitally; but 
as a singer he indulged in the so-much-prevailing tremolo 
to an extent that made me feel uneasy. The other parts 
were acceptably taken care of. 


*- * * 


Eleonore Duse appeared here in two performances on 
May 20 and 21 at the R. Teatro Niccolini, the plays being 
“La Principessa di Bagdad” (Dumas) and “Hedda Gab- 
ler” (Ibsen). The prices commanded by La Duse were 
15 and 20 lire for orchestra chairs, besides 5 lire for ad- 
mission, making the charges for seats 20 and 25 lire ($4 
and $5); but the house was not any too full with such 
prices. 

*“* * 


To Americans it may seem curious that a seat at the 
theatre in Italy is not paid for in the price of said seat 
(or box), but that admission to the house must invariably 
be paid for extra. This arrangement, I remember, used 





to trouble and vex me considerably, my argument against 
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it being that when I paid for a seat I should naturally 
and of necessity be allowed to get to it in order to occupy 
it. But the Italians do not look at the matter in the 


same light. 
** * 


At Ceccherini’s, one of the principal music stores in 
Florence, and where may be found the London edition of 
Tue Musica Courter, I discovered a circular of a vio- 
lin teacher, the English of which is so amusing that I 
must share some of the fun with your readers. 

Thus read the circular: 


Fiddle private School. Professor ————-—, Laureate 
and Distinguished Clubber (?) of a certain Institute. 
Lessons they shall be one hour. The teaching of this 
Private School agrees perfectly with that of the chief Mu- 
sical Establishments of the Kingdom, but it shall be ac- 
complished in a time shorter by far and begun at any time 
whatever. 

To turn accompanists (whatever may be meant by that) 
aforesaid conditions.” 





The Florentine Quartetto, consisting of P. Cinganelli 
and P. Paolini (violins), G. Bellesi (viola) and C. Cin- 
ganelli (violoncello), gave the last concert for this season 
on May 13 at the Sala Filarmonica, with the following 
program: 

Sonata in A, op. 60, No. 3, for piano and vio- 


DOD ites ddan Gudesen<ad es ieee twken Beethoven 
Signorina Bice Pinto at the piano. 

Preludio e Fuga, string quartet................. Scontrino 

Quartet in B flat, op. 18, No. 6................- Beethoven 


(The piano used was a Bliithner). 
(To be Continued.) 
J. F. Von per HEIpe. 
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Frank Elmore. 
RANK ELMORE passed away at the New York 
Hospital, this city, at 8:55 o’clock on the evening 
of Tuesday, June 14, leaving a widow, two sons and three 
| Gonaghters. Deceased was a native of Canterbury, Kent, 
England, where he was born May 23. 1839. He was 
| known as one of England’s favorite concert baritones and 
teachers of vocal music. He enjoyed the close friendship 
| and co-operation of Sims Reeves, Madame Patti, Mme. 
| Edith Wynne, Santley and Maas, and studied under Balfe 
and Randegger. 
Mr. Elmore sang in the choir of the Temple Church 
| 





in London, and he was the first vocalist to take part in 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s oratorio “The Prodigal Son” at 
the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, and has composed several 
songs of note. For many years he made his residence 
in London, but, his health failing, he was advised to try 
a change of climate. Accordingly he brought his family 
to the United States about twelve years ago. Here he 
resided, at different times, in Charleston, S. C., where he 
was professor of vocal music in the South Carolina Con- 
servatory; Baltimore, Md., where he was choirmaster ip 
| the Protestant Episcopal Church of the Ascension and 
Christ Church, and in this city, where he was at one time 
connected with the New York Conservatory of Music, 
and at the time of his death had charge of the music in 
connection with the work of the City Missionary Society 
in the Tombs and Ludlow Street Jail. 


Birdice Blye. 


Miss Birdice Blye plays for the Authors’ Association 
from June 27 to July 2, during the week of their annual 
meeting, making her seventh engagement before the asso- 
ciation. The next week she will give recitals before the 
Winona Assembly at Winona lake. 


Philadelphia School of Vocal Music. 


The last meeting of the “critical class” of this school 
was held in Miller Hall on the evening of June 9. The 
program was conducted by Frank Hotchkiss Osborn, 
principal of the school. Mr. Osborn and various mem- 
bers of the class sang. The feature of the evening was 
the singing of Miss Dora Louise Topping, who as assist- 
ant teacher has been associated with Mr. Osborn and has 
studied interpretation with him throughout the winter. 
Miss Topping sang songs by Chadwick, d’Hardelot and 
Gounod. 

Speaking of Miss Topping’s singing at the concert of 
the Cecilian Musical Club of Norristown on the evening 
of June 7, the Norristown Herald says: 

Miss Topping is a student of the School of Vocal Sci- 
ence, 1308 Walnut street, Philadelphia, of which Mr. Os- 
born is principal. Her vocal solos were received with 
great enthusiasm by the audience. This talented young 
lady has been successful in teaching as well as in her own 
singing. 

Mr. Osborn closes the Philadelphia school on June 24 
and opens his summer school at Asbury Park July 1. 
The fall term at Philadelphia opens September 15. 
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LEAVENWORTH. 





LEAVENWORTH, Kan., May 15, 1898. 


FTER an absence of nearly a year in the musical 
atmosphere of the Hub I find myself again in 
Kansas breathing a very different atmosphere. 

Here we seem to be nearer the war, for this city, like 
the State, has sent her quota to the front. The fort, where 
we had so many of the corps d’esprit of the army, is almost 
deserted. No band concerts, dress parades or guard 
mounts to allure us there. While Professor Myeilles still 
has a fine band at the Soldiers’ Home, the city has not 
found it worth its while to secure it for the usual Friday 
evening concerts. 

A change is over all. 

Yesterday was flag day in the public schools; at each 

schoolhouse flags were flung to the breeze from their 
flag poles, while the children sang with enthusiasm 
“America” and “The Star Spangled Banner. Never 
was there such a wave of patriotic enthusiasm as is now 
felt in the West. War songs are in windows of music 
stores, and flags everywhere; society functions eat the flag 
in the form of ice cream. 

There are three music clubs here where very good work 
has been done during the season; all are now adjourned. 

The Derthick Musical and Literary Club embraces 
about twenty members, with a corps of officers, Mrs. S. 
W. Jones president. They have met twice a month during 
the winter. The programs are made out in Chicago by 
Wilbur Derthick and his co-workers, with the musical 
criticisms and analysis, one composer being taken each 
time. These meetings have been beneficial and success- 
ful to all concerned. 

The Treble Clef Club, composed of ladies, and the 
Apollo Club, of gentlemen, under the direction of Jean 
Whitcomb Fenn, wife of the pastor of the Congregational 
Church, have done much in entertaining and furnishing 
music for weddings, charities, &c. 

Miss Sampson, of Salina, Kan., director of the choir of 
the First Presbyterian Church, has given a pleasant series 
of six song recitals, which have been well received. 

The Chautauqua Assembly is now in session at Ot- 
tawa. Prof. Lyman S. Leason, of Philadelphia, is musi- 
cal director. These assemblies serve to keep up the 
musical interest through the State. Your correspondent 
has sent 500 circular letters there, to be distributed, call- 
ing attention to Tuk Musica Courter as a medium of 
knowledge to musical and dramatic art students. Every 
musician in Kansas should take Tue Musicat Courier. 

Kansas has received recognition from the exposition at 
Omaha. The musical organizations at Hutchinson have 
been invited to unite under Mr. Hoagland and give 
some of their choruses at the fair. Mr. Hoagland has 
been the originator and father, one might say, of the 
great music festivals held at Hutchinson each year, where 
many thousands of dollars of money are paid out annually 
as prizes. 

surlington has its Mozart Club of twenty members, 
who have been studying Musical History by Fillimore 
and the standard operas. At each meeting the origin and 
story of an opera is given and all] the selections possible 
are sung or played. Members are dropped for their 
absences and a fine imposed upon those failing to do 
their part. This club will — its work during the 
summer. Miss Caroline S. Manson is the president. 

The report of the Keynote Club, of the same place, 
savors of good things. This club has thirty members 
and was organized in 1896 by Mrs. G. F. Shotwell. The 
members are most enthusiastic and will continue their 
work during the summer. 

Our city is now agog over the representation of our 
woman’s clubs in Denver during the General Federa- 
tion meeting next week. Good music, good papers, good 
times and everything exceedingly good is promised those 
in attendance. Many will go and they and the country 
at large will receive the benefit. 

Evizaseru R. Jones. 


SALT LAKE CITY. 


SALT Lake CITY, June 1, 1898. 

i¢ these patriotic times this usually peaceful valley has 

the war fever at its very worst, and all recent forms of 
entertainment have taken some means of exploiting the 
popular sentiment. While the Utah volunteers remained 
in the State camp they were the centre of interest and at- 
traction, and before they left a rousing testimonial was 
given for them at the Salt Lake Theatre. Christensen’s 
First Regiment Band participated, as did also Held’s and 
the Knights of Pythias bands. The feature of the pro- 
gram was an operetta, “Penelope,” given by the Salt Lake 
Opera Company. The leading parts were sung by Miss 
Savage, Miss Dwyer, Mr. Goddard and Mr. Pyper. This 
same company was heard Decoration Day afternoon in 
their recent success, “Said Pasha.” The production was 
brought strictly up to date with a big patriotic finale, and 
the comedians, Messrs. Spencer and Young, interpolated 
a full quota of new witticisms. The company has made its 
greatest hit in this piece. Miss Sallie Fisher, who sang 
Alti so charmingly, made her last appearance here dur- 
ing the late engagement, as she goes Past shortly to com- 
plete her studies for the stage. 

The Orpheus Club gave the second subscription concert 
at the Congregational Church last month. The out-of- 
town soloist was Miss Lila Johnson, contralto, of Kansas 
City. She sang “Dost Thou Know That Sweet Land?” 

the arioso, “Death of Jeanne d’Arc.” The other solo 





ists were John Robinson, who gave an aria from 
zia Borgia,” and J. A. Graham, who, with Mr. Robinson, 
sang the incidental solos to ‘ ‘Excelsior,” by the club. An 
important feature of the program was furnished by W. E. 
Weihe with his stringed orchestra, and the Quartet, op. 
47, of Schumann, was played by Mr. Weihe, J. J. McClel- 
len, J. P. Olsen and & Jesperson. The program closed 
with Chadwick’s “Song of the Vikings,” excellently given 
by the Orpheus Club and the orchestra. 

An art loan exhibition. was held for five evenings by 
the ladies of the First Congregational Church in the 
church parlors. An attractive musical program was ar- 
ranged for each evening. Among the performers were 
Mrs. Jolly, Carl Scheid, John Robinson, Miss Gratia 
Flanders in a duet with Miss Winifred McGrath, Sam 
Park, the acomplished ventriloquist, and the Apollo Club, 
a double male quartet. 

H. S. Goddard gave his annual pupils’ recital at the 
Congregational Church, which was well attended by rel- 
atives and friends of the young singers. Arthur Shepherd 
and Miss Cecilia Sharp, pianist, assisted. A drinking 
song by Mr. Shepherd was sung for the first time on this 
occasion, accompanied by the composer. 

Clement Tetedoux, the famous vocal teacher, of Chi- 
cago, is in Salt Lake, to remain about three months, and 
many singers are taking advantage of the term of instruc- 
tion in voice culture. M. Tetedoux intends also to give a 
series of lectures on his art. A large reception was tend- 
ered him a few days ago by the Euterpe Club at the rooms 
of the Ladies’ Library Club. At the request of those pres- 
ent M. Tetedoux addressed the assemblage and expressed 
his gratitude for the welcome he had received at the hands 
of the club. He also embraced the opportunity to say that 
he wished people to understand that he did not come as 
an oracle to teach things that Salt Lake never knew be- 
fore, but merely intended to work as an artist among other 
artists. This assertion was heartily appreciated by those 
present. The artistic reputation and genial personality of 
M. Tetedoux will make him a welcome acquisition to 
local musical circles. 

A most charming event was the evening of Southern 
song and story given by Mrs. William Igleheart and Nat. 
W. Brigham. Mrs. Igleheart read “The Wonderful Tar 
Baby Story,” by Harris, and other selections; also some 
of the poems of Paul Lawrence Dunbar. Mr. Brigham 
sang several of the well-known negro melodies. Those 
who assisted were Miss Fdna Dwyer, who is a talented 
singer of “coon” songs; Miss Marion Henderson, who is 
well known for her artistic accompaniments, and a quartet 
composed of Mr. Ashworth, Mr. Best, Mr. Christopherson 
and Mr. Patrick. The affair was a great success 

The charity musical teas have become a popular form 
of entertainment since the ladies of Salt Lake have banded 
together as Red Cross workers. _ The ladies of the Cleofon 
Club gave the first of the series, and the music for this oc- 
casion was furnished by Willard- Weihe, Prof. Anton 
Pederson and J. McClellen. A second musicale was 
given with enjoyable vocal numbers by Miss Louise 
Savage and Nat. Brigham. 

The Orpheus Club is to have a partner in its field « 
work, not in any sense a rival, 


composed of women, and is called the “Chaminade.” The 


ladies are working steadily and no doubt will satisfy the | 


public’s curiosity in regard to their achievements before 
very long. 

A benefit for the University kindergarten was given by 
the Knights of Pythias Band at the Tabernacle. The prin- 
cipal feature was the descriptive fantasia “The Destruc- 
tion of the Maine.” The soloists were Mrs. Nellie Druce 
Pugsley, G. D. Pyper, Miss Luella Ferron and R. J. 
Graham. a. G 


NEWPORT. 


NEWPORT, R. I., May 381, 1898 


VERY creditable performance of Haydn’s “Creation” 


was given by the Philharmonic Society on Thursday | 


The chorus showed excellent training, 
and sang with intelligence. The phrasing and nuancing 
were especially well done—much better than in some 
larger, better known societies. The soloists gave satis 
faction and left a most favorable impression. They were 
Mrs. Kileski-Bradbury, soprano; J. C. Bartlett, tenor 
of Boston, and F. L. Martin, bass, of Providence. 

As there was considerable dissatisfaction with the so- 
prano in “The Messiah” 
opinions in reserve concerning “The Creation’ soloists 
Before Mrs. Bradbury had finished her first aria, however, 


evening, May 109. 


she had turned the tide in her favor, and the pleasure of | 


listening to her grew with each succeeding number. 

Mr. Bartlett is the possessor of a pure, sweet tenor voice 
and sang with much taste. He received the most enthusi- 
astic encore of the evening after his solo “In Native 
Worth.” Mr. Martin also made many friends. His voice 
is smooth and resonant and his low notes good 

The annual meeting of the Philharmonic occurs this 
week, and will close the week for this season. That the 
society lives up to its motto, “Ad Summa Nitimur,” is 
shown by its determination to present only first-class 
works, and in no less degree by the fine intermission 
music rendered by individual members during the season 
ae finished, a résumé of which follows: 


J. S. Bach Fifteenth Prelude and Fugue from the Well-Tempered 
Clavichord. 
Rach-Gounod. Ave Maria. 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, F ower Song, op. 31. 
L. van Beethoven, Trio for piano, violin and violoncello, in C minor, 
op 1, No 3% 
Egmont overture, op. 84, 
Cesar Leopold Bizet. Toreador couplet, Con voi ber, from Carmen 
Johaanes Brahms, Ungarische Tanze—No. 7, in F major; No. 5, in F 
sharp minor; No. 3, in F major; No. 1. inG minor. 
Phinomen, op. 61, No. 8, aus dem westéstlichen Divan von 


woethe. 

G. W. Chadwick, Folk Songs—O Love and Joy; The Northern Days 

C. Chaminade, Ros :munde. 

L. Caraccioli. Tuscan Folksongs—A Fli,;rht of Clouds; Nearest and 
Dearest. 

Arthur Foote, Irish Fol: seng. 

Robert “we § Maria, Op. 45, No. 1 (op. 17, No. 1); Die Verlassene, 
op. 46, No. 1 (op. 40, No. 5); dg Mourner, op. 4, No. 2(op. 17, 

3. May Song, op. 24, No. ! 

Niele W. ‘Gade, Lullaby, O Hush Thee, My Baby. 

Hermann Goetz, ’Tis Here 

Carl Goldmark, Scherzo, op. 45. 

Edvard Grieg, Peer Gynt Suite I.—Morgenstimmung. 


“Lucre- | 


as the new organization is | 


last January people were holding | 


| 
Gordigiani, Benediction. 
| G. F. Handel, Hornpipe in FP. 
Awake. Saturnia, recitative and aria from Samele. 
Honor and Arms, from Samson 
| Come Unto Me; | Know that My Redeemer Liveth ; 
trreatly ; from The Messiah. 
G. d’Hardelot, Mignoa 
Josef as ig Trio for piano, violin and violoncello, in D (Peters ed 


Rejoice 


adult loner: Idyllen, op. 48— Feld-Waldund-Liebesgotter ; Dryade 
Jiony ‘sosteier ; Abendndhe; Nacht. 
| I rlichte , Wander-bi.der, op. 17, No. 11. 
| Orlando di Lasso (1520-1504) Matona Lovely Maiden. 
Felix Mendelssohn, Overture, Ruy Blas, op. 95. 
Lieder ohne WOrte, Nos. 4. l and 15. 
G. M-yerbeer, Sei vendicata assai, from Divorah. 
W.A. seman. Deh per questo is.ante, from the opera La Clemenza 
t Lito. 
Allegro moderato from the 12th sonata for piano (Schirmer ed.) 
Etheibert Nevin, One Spring M rning. 
Vid Irish Ballad, The Little Red Fox. 
C. P:nsuti, A Spring -ong. 
H. Pu cell (1658 1605), In These Delightful, Pleasant Groves. 
Carl Reinecke, Spring Flowers. 
Canons—Happiness Ever Is Fugitive 
Water>. 
| Francesco Rossi (1688), Ah, rendimi que! core, from Mitrane. 
a Salnt-Sséns, Fair Springtime Beginning, from Samson and 
Dalila, 
The Unfortunate 
Thou, U Lord, Art My Protector, trom the Nineteenth Psalm. 
Danse Macabre. 
Franz >chubert. Twenty-third Psalm for female voices. 
Love's Message. 
Symphony No. 9, in C. 
Robert Schumann, He, the Best of All, the Noblest. 
To the Sunshine 
Schén Blimelein, op. 43, No.3. Ei Mahle, liebe Mihle, from The 
Pilwrimage of the Rose, op. 112, No. % 
Deck We the Pathway, frum Paradise and the Peri. 
The Dream. 
Caprice, Studien, op. 3, No. 2 
P. Tschalkowsky, andanti cantabile from quartet for strings, op. 1! 
Giuseppe Verdi, aria and cabaletta, Infelice, from Ernani. 
Richard Wagner, Spinning Chorus. from The F. ying Dutchman 
Carl Maria von Weber, adagio from piano sonata No. 1, in C 


The fifth annual recital of pupils of Mrs. T. W. Free- 
borne was given May 9, and included two of the Brahms 
“Hungarian Dances,” Mendelssohn’s overture, “Ruy 
Blas,” and the overture to “Oberon,” by Von Weber, for 
four hands; the Chopin funeral march from the piano 
sonata in B flat minor, op. 35, and other numbers by Men- 
delssohn, Schubert, Chopin, John Field, Reinecke, Arthur 
Foote and Margaret Ruthven Lang. The soloists were 
Miss Mae Titus (late of the Waldorf-Astoria), and Mrs 
Charles E. Black. F 


Found; Prayer on the 


New York State M. T. A., June 28, 29, 30. 


The following is of interest: 

The tenth annual meeting of the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association is to be held at Binghamton, N 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, June 28, 29 and 
30. The officers are: President, Sumner Salter, 503 Car- 
negie Hall, New York, and secretary-treasurer, F. W 





Riesberg, 9 West Sixty-fifth street, New York. The pro 
gram committee is composed of: Jaroslaw de Zielinski, 
| chairman, 762 Auburn, avenue, Buffalo; Louis Arthur 


Russell, 815 Carnegie Hall, New York, W. H. Hoerrner, 
48 Westcott Block, Binghamton; the president’ and sec- 
retary-treasurer, ex-officio 

Prospects for the tenth annual meeting of the New York 
State M. T. A. in Binghamton, June 28, 29 and 30, are 
exceedingly bright. The usual reduced rates of one and 
one-third fare for the round trip, and special hotel rates 
in Binghamton are guaranteed. This makes the round 
trip fare from New York $6.66 

The musical program will be found interesting, in- 
structive and stimulating to all who attend, essays and dis- 
cussions by prominent specialists enhancing their practi 
cal value. The following eminent artists will appear: 
Sopranos—Madame Eleanore Meredith, Miss Inez Gre- 
nelli and Miss Adella Case; altos—Miss Lilian Carllsmith 
and Miss Anna L Johnson; tenors—Theo. Van Yorx 
and George Oscar Bowen; baritones—Heinrich Meyn, 
Lewis Williams, Adolf Dahm-Petersen and John P. Scott; 
basses—Joseph S. Baernstein and C. Fred Hess; pianists 
—Albert I. Lockwood, Robert Loud, Dr. Henry G. Han- 
cheet, Miss Katherine Ruth Heymann, Miss Fannie De 
Villa Ball, Mrs. ¢ _s Tray Rogers and Mrs. Lillian M. 


| Tracy; organists—Charles Heinroth, C. Wenham Smith 
| and Seth Clark; ’cellist—Miss Lillian F. Littlehales; viola 
| —Edwin H. Pierce; ladies’ trio—The Bohemians, of 
| Troy; essayists—Albert Gerard-Thiers, Miss Julia Ettie 
| Crane, John Tagg, A. S. Downing, Henry Harding, Har- 

| vey L. Wickman and Prof. George C. Gow Besides 


there will be the Binghamton Choral Club, H 
Hoerrner, conductor; Cogswell’s Orchestra, H. E. Cogs- 
well, conductor, “The Redemption,” by Gounod, with 
large chorus and orchestra, will be given at the closing 
performance. The soloists will be Mme. Meredith, Miss 
Carllsmith, Messrs. Van Yorx, Hess and Baernstein. 
Reduced rates are guaranteed on all lines of travel; one 
| and one-third fare for round trip. Secure a Trunk Line 
Certificate from the ticket agent when purchasing your 
ticket, paying full fare. The certificate must be signed by 
| the secretary-treasurer and the agent of the Trunk Line 
Association at the meeting on the second day (Wednes 
day). Return tickets will be obtainable within three days 
after the close of the meeting at one-third the regular fare, 
good for continuous passage For further information 
address F. W. Riesberg 


these 


Clara A. Korn. 


Clara A. Korn will spend the summer in the city, where 
she will continue to teach. Those desiring tuition can ap 


ply by mail to her address, 49 Fifth avenue 


F. X. Arens’ Pupil. 
Louis J. Dochez has been engaged as solo baritone at 
the Meridian Street Methodist Church, 
which Max Leckner, well known in N. M 


director. 


Indianapolis, of 

T. A. circles, is 
> 

FIRST-CLASS Concert Pianist and Teacher, who 

has had both European and American experience, 


will be free to accept a position by next September. Ad- 
dress “Pianist,” care Taz Musitcat Courter, New York. 
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B cee is the centenary of Giacomo Leopardi, who was born in June, 1798, 
at Recanati, in the marches of Ancona. He died in June, 1837. 

And so for over sixty years he has enjoyed the felicity of being dead. 
He was always enamored of death. Once he said: “If I were offered, on the 
one hand, the fortune and the fame of Czsar or of Alexander, pure from 
every stain, and on the other, to die this day, and if I had to 
choose which I preferred, I should say, without hesitation, let 
me die this day.” 

eget 

A great deal has been written of Leopardi as philologist and 
critic, as poet and artist, as moralist and cynic. Matthew Arnold 
has compared him to Byron and Wordsworth; quid absurdum 
est. Mr. Gladstone, with that unwary opulence of comparison 
that disfigures all his criticism, has written: 

“We cannot hesitate to say that in almost every branch of mental ex- 
ertion this extraordinary man seems to have had the capacity of attaining, 
and generally at a single bound, the very highest excéllence. Whatever he 
does he does in a manner that makes it his own; not with a forced or affected, 
but a true originality; stamping upon his work, like other masters, a type 
that defies all counterfeit. He recalls others as we read him, but always the 
most remarkable and accomplished in their kind; always by conformity, not 
by imitation. In the Dorian march of his terza rima the image of Dante 
comes before us; in his blank verse we think of Milton, whom probably he 
never read; in his lighter letters, and in the extreme elegance of touch with 
which de describes mental gloom and oppression, we are reminded of the 
grace of Cowper; when he touches learned research or criticism he is copious 
as Warburton, sagacious and acute as Bentley; the impassioned melancholy 
of his poems largely recalls his less, though scarcely less, unhappy con- 
temporary Shelley; to translation, we speak how- 
ever of his prose translations, i.e brings the lofty 
conception of his work which enabled Coleridge 
to produce his Wallenstein; among his “Thoughts” 
there are some worthy of a place beside the 
Pensées of Pascal, or the Moral Essays of Bacon 
—and with the style of his philosophic Dialogues 
neither Hume nor Berkeley need resent a com- 
parison.” 

And yet to my mind Leopardi, the revolution- 
ary, the patriot, is far more interesting than the 
Leopardi Mr. Gladstone has portrayed. He was a 
soldier of ideas. Weakly, crippled, shy, pessi- 
mistic, sour, timid, he was—in spite of all this— 
the incarnation of Italian patriotism, the forerun- 
ner (in a far truer sense than Alfieri, Foscolo, 
Parini) of Italian independence. Revolutions are 
made in the study—the battlefield is only their 
popular expression. This little hunchback, il gobbetto, was the Tyrtaeus of 
modern Italy. His “Canti” kept alive the spirit of revolt. 








* * » 


There is an inner significance—a second intention—in the invectives 
against humanity that abound in his “Thoughts.” Italy understood. It felt 
the fire under the ashes. When the young patriots took up arms in the 
April and June days of ’49 they marched out singing the songs of Leopardi. 
They understood. And Victor Emmanuel II. understood when he decreed 


the erection of a monument to Giacomo Leopardi as a recognition of “his su- 
preme attachment to his native land.” 


* * « 


The interest of playgoers settles this week, lightly but certainly, upon Sir 
Henry Irving’s opening address at Cambridge as Rede lecturer. Not that 
he said anything of moment, though he made a plea for the drama and the 
dignity of his profession. 

But why in the world should Sir Henry Irving have 
been made Rede lecturer? What qualifications has he? 
Why should he be chosen to succeed Matthew Arnold and 
John Ruskin and Thomas Huxley? He is a man of no 
special culture and of equivocal education. Bred among 
the miners of Somerset and in a London shop, it is not to 
be expected that he should be erudite. Indeed he himself 
has said that the chief part of his “education” was got in 
“The City Elocution Class,” one of those Pestalozzian 
clubs that used to flourish in London. Since 1856 he has been on the stage. 
He has played many parts. He is a master of scenic effect. In a word he 
knows his business, which is that of impersonating the stage-types of the day. 
A lecture on the technical side of acting and play-production he might be 
qualified to give, though it is difficult to understand just what interest the 
undergraduates of Cambridge would find in it. But the actor’s opinion on 
the drama is futile and inutile; it always has been; the actor’s order of 
intelligence is not the critical. 





i a 
It may be that even the critic’s discussion of the drama is unprofitable. 
I often think it is. 
All the theories possible on the drama were stated by Goethe in the 
preface to “Faust”—in the antiphonal dialogue between the stage manager 
and the author; and why should one write glosses on Goethe? 


e:* « 


Do you know “Jehan Rictus”’? 

He is bearded like a pirate; he is swarthy and robust; you may see him 
almost any evening at Durand’s in the Place de la Madeleine. It is only of 
late that he has become one of those littérateurs whom it is essential to 
know. 

These are the days of the apotheosis of the vagabond. An entire literature 
has grown up round him. He has his plays and operas, his songs and his 
philosophy. He was an outcast and has been admitted to the human 
fraternity. M. Gabriel Randon, who is a literary anarchist—an erudite 
Bruant—has incarnated this outcast, this vagabond in whom there are the 
dregs of a poet, in verses at once modern and dateless. You should read the 
“Soliloques du Pauvre.” These are not the verses of Bohemia. This poor 
wretch is not the “Chemineau” of Richepin’s gilded strophes. Nor is he the 
foul rogue of Bruant’s songs. Vagabond as he is there is still some of the 
man in him; he has wrath and irony; he might throw a bomb or lead a revolt, 
but he would not haunt the fortifications. He despises the politician and the 
philanthropist—those pests and parasites of modern civilization. He speaks 
an argot, a slang, as did, I daresay, the apostles who established our religion. 
His slang is that of the streets and alleys; it is thieves’ slang—the patois of 
the noctambulist and the beggar. It is a strange, clipped, ironic speech. 

Did I not say that this “Pauvre” had irony? 

It is the last consolation of the unhappy. 


*s * «& 


One night this poor wretch is wandering the streets. He is cold and he 
is hungry and weary, but as he slinks along he is thinking of a story he had 
lately heard. It was a strange story of a God who made himself man and 
who lived—He too—a poor wretch among other poor wretches, and who 
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by reason of the daring and divine anarchy of His words and by reason of the 
kindness of His deeds was tortured to death by the politicians and philan- 
thropists of the day. A strange story, for it seems that He came to save the 
world; but the wickedness of the world was stronger than His words, 
stronger than His death, stronger than His resurrection. And then, since his 
first coming was inefficacious, why may He not come again—to the poor of 
Paris town, as once to the poor wretches of Galilee. And He comes. The 
tramp says: 

Viens! que j’te regarde... ah! comm’ t’es blanc. 

Ah! comm’ t’es pale... comm’ t’as l’air triste... 

* * + + *” * * 

Ah! comm’ t’es pale... ah! comm’ t’es blanc. 

Tu grelottes, tu dis rien, tu trembles 

(T’as pas bouffé, sur... ni dormi!), 

Pauv’ vieux, va... Si qu’on s’rait amis? 


Veux-tu qu’on s’assoye su’ un banc, 
Ou veux-tu qu’on ballade ensemble. 

* + * + + * . 
Ah! comm’ t’es pale... ah! comme t’es blanc! 
Sais-tu qu’t’as l’air d’un Revenant? 


e * @ 
In his own language the “Pauvre” paints a picture of this Christ of the 
Wretched, and it is a picture of himself he paints. He tells the Christ howthe 
religion He founded has degenerated and decayed. And then he reproaches 


Him with having brought Resignation—the pitiful doctrine of the Turned 
Cheek among men, with having taught them to kneel. 


Ah! rien n’t’émeut, va, ouvr’ les bras, 
Prends ton essor et n’reviens pas; 
T’es l’Etendard des sans courage, 
T’es l’Albatros du grand Naufrage, 
T’es 1l’Goéland du Malheur! 


Then, as the street lights flash up, he discerns that it is not the “Revenant” ; 
it is his own image, mirrored in a shop window, that he sees—the eternal 
image of wretchedness and revolt—the eternal God made man. 

He slouches on through the naked streets; and he is cold and hungry and 
weary. 
¢ * ¢ 
In Paris I picked up an old copy of the “Recollections of the Camp, the 
Court and the Clubs” of Captain Gronow, that Boswell of his age. It was 
cheap at fifty sous. It is the sort of book that makes one forget the flight of 
time—debts and duties, duns and wives. It treats of everything—— 


He talks of politics and prayers, 

Of Balzac’s prose, of Rogers’ sonnets, 
Of daggers and of dancing bears, 

Of battles and the last new bonnet. 

From Napoleon I. to the Pig-faced Lady he reviews all the notables 
of his day. Here is a silhouette of Balzac: 

“The great enchanter was one of the oiliest and commonest looking 
mortals I ever beheld, being short and corpulent with a broad, florid face, a 
cascade of double chins and straight greasy hair. The only striking feature 
in that Friar Tuck’s countenance was his eye—dark, flashing, wicked, full of 
sarcasm and unholy fire.” 

ee ¢@ 

In fact Gronow’s book (like Boswell’s) is just what a biography should 
be. A great man’s ideas we can get from his writings; we go to his bi- 
ography for his littlenesses and peculiarities. The ideas are the common 
patrimony of mankind; and each great man in reality possessed only his 
eccentricities. Thales as well as Socrates might have said, “Know thyself,” 
but, in prison before taking the hemlock, he would not have rubbed his leg 
in precisely the same way. That was Socratic. Balzac’s ideas belonged to 
his age—only the cascade of double chins was individual. 

oe 3 

It was Captain Gronow, by the way, who preserved that story of Dumas 
pére, which is always worth repeating, in spite of its venerable air. As you 
know, Dumas pére was a kinky-haired mulatto. His son, speaking one day 
of his father’s love of show and ostentation, remarked: “I am always ex- 
pecting him to get up behind his own carriage in order to make people 
imagine he keeps a negro footman.” 

It makes one think of Richard Harding Davis waiting on himself in a 
butier’s waistcoat. VANCE THOMPSON. 





HIS from the New York Times: 

That was a brave and chivalrous act which the Yale students did on 
Friday when they were giving their baseball team a “send-off,” as it is called, 
on its departure for this city to meet the Princeton players. They sang a 
number of songs, so the news dispatch said, and one of these was a parody 
on the Princeton anthem. Now, the Princeton anthem is “Old Nassau,” 
the patriotic hymn of the university, which holds the same relation to Prince- 
ton that the “Star Spangled Banner” does to the United States. To parody 


“Old Nassau” is to offer a direct and intentional injury to the feelings of 
every Princeton man. In plain English, it is an insult. Any other Princeton 
song might be parodied without offense, but not the college anthem. By do- 
ing such acts Yale men do not improve their position before the public; and 
that position, lowered, as it has been, by infantile whining, after a sound 
beating by Cornell, that “we never said we could beat any one but Harvard,” 
and by constant movements toward the formation of a dual league with the 
only college which they are sure they can beat, is none too good now. 





THE STATUES SPEAK. 


667~*LADSTONE'S statue will look imposing in any garb,” says L. F 

Austin in The Illustrated London News—‘the academic gown or the 
Homeric panoply, in which Tenniel’s pencil clothed him in the days when 
Achilles inspired the Punch cartoons. Even the famous collars, so dear 
to caricature, would not be amiss in sculpture, for the face would make them 
classic. But the Roman toga seems the meetest garment. Do you remem- 
ber Tenniel’s picture of Disraeli and Gladstone as the two augurs, with 
Disraeli saying, “Brother, whenever we meet I cannot help smiling,” and 
Gladstone retorting, “I see nothing to smile at, Brother; and the remark 
savors of flippancy.” I don’t think Beaconsfield would smile in the Abbey 
to see his old rival in the augur’s robe. Perhaps the statues discuss this 
subject. 

Peel—However they may array him, he will be our greatest ornament. 

Beaconsfield—Ah! Peel, you have the master’s tenderness for his pupil. 

Peel—This pupil was greater than his master. 

Beaconsfield—I do not say so, and I knew you both. But why should 
we talk of our relative merits? Leave them to newspapers and historians. 
Here we are all portents and prodigies. 

Chatham—Is there no distinction, my lord? 

Beaconsfield—Between a portent and a prodigy? Certainly, my lord, but 
sensible statues never reveal it. There is a distinction between my garter and 
Mansfield’s wig, which he wears with such judicial grace. Both are honor- 
able trappings. He does not envy mine, nor I his. 

Mansfield—I have one advantage—a chair. 
from the classic pose and reminds me pleasantly of the bench. 

Palmerston—I remember that Punch used to award me an emblem of 
a straw in my mouth. But I should not give myself airs if I 


It takes away constraint 


superiority 
had it now. 
Peel—The Roman toga will come by nature to Gladstone. 
Beaconsfield—I remember him clothed in thunder and theology. 
Peel—Did not somebody say that you made your toilette with flashes of 
lightning? 
Beaconsfield—What did I tell you, my dear Peel? We are all portents 
and prodigies! 








CHINAMAN living near Shanghai has been interviewed by the Frank- 
furter Zeitung, and, among other things, says concerning the “bar- 
barian” Europeans: “They certainly do not know how to amuse themselves. 
You never see them enjoy themselves by sitting quietly upon their ancestors’ 
graves. They jump around and kick balls as if they were paid io do it. 
Again, you will find them making long tramps into the country; but that is 
probably a religious duty, for when they tramp they wave sticks in the air, 
nobody knows why. They have no sense of dignity, for they may be found 
walking with women. They even sit down at the same table with women, 
and the latter are served first. Yet the women are to be pitied, too. On 
festive occasions they are compelled to appear almost naked before every 
man who likes to look at them, and they are dragged around a room to the 
accompaniment of the most hellish music.” 


“The war notes of Richard Harding Davis from a hotel window are 
things to be put away in camphor.”—New York Herald, June 20. 


And so is Richard Harding Davis. 


D. Appleton & Co. have issued a six-page volume of the poems of Rich- 
ard Mansfield, the actor. The book includes two poems, “The Charge of 
Dargai Gap” and “The Eagle’s Song.” As Piper Findlater, the hero of 
Dargai, is coming to New York to pipe in the music halls, Mr. Mansfield’s 
poem is timely at all events: 


Come, Highland laddie, head up, step forth! 

A crown of glory! “Cock o’ the North!” 

You “Cock o’ the North,” aye, pipe away! 

With both stumps gone, and you won the day! 
You may lean your back against comrades now, 
They'll moisten your lips, and they’ll kiss your brow, 
For they fought like men, and a man may weep 
When he lays a man to his last long sleep. 
Bulldogs who sleep on the Dargai Ridge, 

Fall in! Quick, march! and over the bridge! 
The piper’s ahead, and the same old air, 

To pipe you to heaven and vet’rans there! 

And you'll tell the bullies who humbled Nap 
The glorious story of Dargai Gap. 
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LITERATURE. 








‘THE PAINTER OF LEGEND. 


IR EDWARD BURNE-JONES is dead. 

It is as the passing of King Arthur—for Burne-Jones was almost the 
last of the pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, even as he was the greatest of them 
all. 

At the root of his work was the legend of King Arthur—this legend that 
Tennyson debased to the gingerbread level of his age; his zsthetics were 
rooted in the Celtic and Arthurian theory 
of art—as opposed to the triviality and 
grossness of the Teutonic and Saxon art 
theories. 

Burne-Jones belonged to the intellectual 
aristocracy of the modern world—the aris- 
tocracy of Celt and Gael. His genius was 
melancholy, mystic and subtly sweet. 

The rise of the pre-Raphaelites and the 
renascence of the Celtic legend were con- 
temporaneous. Rossetti painted the “Holy 
Graal” and “Lancelot and Guinevere at the 
Tomb of Arthur,” “Lancelot in the Cham- 
ber of Guinevere” and the “Lady of Sha- 
lott”; Watts painted his “Sir Galahad”; 
Madox Brown his “Death of Arthur,” and 
3urne-Jones painted his “Merlin and 
Vivien,” his “Quest of the Graal,” his “Sir 
Galahad,” his “Arthur.” Burne-Jones was 
born in 1833. When he was twenty-two he put himself in the hands of 
Rossetti. He had no hereditary impulse toward art. He was born in Bir- 
mingham—that city which is the black reverse of the artistic. He was sent 
to Oxford to be bred up for the church. There he met William Morris, 
he, too, destined (it was thought) to take orders. 

A chance visit to Rossetti changed all his plans of life. He gave over 
theology and set up painter under Rossetti’s tuition. This was in 1856. 
About this time, too, William Morris deserted Exeter College and took to 
building houses and writing poems. 
Soon he took up the “minor arts” of 
decoration and furniture. The Morris 
papers and tapestries are well enough 
known to-day; what is not quite so well 
known is that for thirty-five years the 
designs were made by Edward Burne- 
Jones. 

3urne-Jones was fortunate in his 
friends. That is everything. If one’s 
friends are witless and unzsthetic, toss- 
pots, politicians or theologians, dull men 
or indecent men, the chances are that one 
will not amount to much. As I have 
intimated, Burne-Jones was nice in his 
choice of friends. Morris and Rossetti 
were a good beginning. Then in 1860 he went to Italy with John Ruskin 
to study the Italian masters. It is easy enough to see whence he drew his 
inspiration. He studied Botticelli. He studied Mantegna. 

You know the Burne-Jones type of woman? 

The rounded eyes, the pointed chin, the sweet, sensual mouth, the slight 
nose—it is of Botticelli. And from Mantegna he took his cuirassed knights, 
shining and primitive. It was not loot, it was orderly confiscation. He 
took these Florentine figures, slight, classic, 
gracile, and into them he breathed the soul 
of the North, which is the soul of the Celt 
and the soul of the Gael—mysterious, sad 
=i iN and visionary. These knights who quest the 
burlesque Gye “Holy Graal” in shining armor are already 
[cos tuene life-weary. They are thewed like fighting 
ples men. They are monstrous tall—higher by 

sétecall two spans than the common man. 
But you know they will fail in the quest. 

In their eyes you see the sombre and 
complicated psychology of the Celt and the 
Gael. ° 

These are not cavaliers and knights, 
lovers and sainted men. 

They are effigies of souls. 

They are poised there, with systematic 
affectation; the weight on one rigid leg— 
not men, but effigies and symbols. An in- 
dolent “Perseus” undulates in the folds of 
an undulant serpent—and the eyes are the 
eyes of one who meditates on death and seeks a sign in the blue sky. 


Thesrians were ever 
geod marchers, 
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The War ana The Rialto, 










Gi" wp 
A detail: Burne-Jones could not draw the human figure standing. His 
masterpieces are those pictures in which the figures are seated or lolling 


’ 


on the ground, or kneeling—like the organ blower in “Chant d’Amour,’ 
the crouching girls in “The Mirror of Venus,” the seated virgin in “The 
Star of Bethlehem.” In that same picture an angel drops straight from 
heaven, like some lean, nine-foot, 
winged creature that had been 
hanged by the neck till dead. 
"At last Ive got It is a detail. 
.o" engogement.” se @ es : 
Whére?” For these slight, tall effigies 
"In the |new Burne-Jones devised a new 
Spanish drama, heaven and a new earth. They 
The Bull Fighter’ tower above his earth like strange 
‘ Whok park > ie gods. The mountains of the old 
you play?” earth are dwarfed to child’s grot- 
a ewe Y Died toes; the forests have shrunk 
| into trim and orderly hedges. 
Over the new earth is a new 
heaven—so small and orderly, so 
blue and gold, like the aureole 
round the heads of saints. There 
is little or no perspective. Here before me is “The Golden Stair.” It is the 
recurring staircase of which Huneker dreamed; down it saunter a score of 
long-limbed dreamful girls. By some strange anarchy of perspective the 
figures at the bottom of the stair are no larger than those at the far top. 
Visionary, sad, symbolic, they march down upon you, regardless of the 
absurd law of perspective. They are not girls; they are states of soul. 

Burne-Jones’ pictures are not conditioned in time. He has no chro- 
nology. His are indeed the “pictures from nowhere,” of which William 
Morris dreamed. 

And yet so meticulously painted! 

I had rather be set to picking oakum—though I do not know what it is— 
than to copying a picture of Burne-Jones. His brush work is as the inlaying 
of the patient Venetian who makes mosaics; upon the splendid color 
of black mirror he inlays the shimmer of polished glass, the harsh light of 
shining bronze. He builds up a wall, painting brick upon brick, set in a 
mortar of paint. It is weary work. 

He paints a nine-petaled flower; it is as the work 
of the iron-worker, hammering out petals of iron. 

But Burne-Jones was a master of composition. 
In that, I think, he equaled Van Dyck. 


x * 
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hunteth” War enes- 
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Burne-Jones concerned himself not at all with 


the life of the day; his heart was with Arthur in 
Avalon; modern thought, modern costumes, 
modern habits of life and love and sacrifice—for 
these he did not care. He was a painter of the 
legend. The legend has no date. It is of yesterday 
and to-morrow—it is never of to-day. Though the 
Round Table was and though King Arthur shall 
come again, yet nothing is. 

In one picture Burne-Jones painted the legend 
of the future. He called it “Love Among the 
Ruins.” It was in the New Gallery when I saw it. I have but to close my 
eyes to see it now. On the broken pillars of a ruined palace of the old days 
two lovers are seated. They are grave and sweet, clothed in blue robes 
Over their head the eglantine flowers. There is no sky—only the ruined 
wall. All is ruin—the world of our fathers is in ruins. Faith is broken and 
there is only doubt. Hope is dead and there is only the dogma of science— 
the broken arch of heredity, the broken intention of justice—the broken 
legend of heroism—the broken myth of God. 

Robed in sad, blue garments, mystic, wonderful, the lovers sit among the 

ruins—— 

War-Taxed Beer. For there is only love. 


TT And it is well, for in the ruined world there stil! 
4 is love. 
;., x * » 
fs In London Sir E. Burne-Tones lived in an old 
4 al red brick house, known as “The Grange.” It was 
the house in which Richardson wrote his novels 


“A, J Dr. Johnson and Hogarth drank tea there many 


\ | a timé and oft. There in the little sheltered gar 


‘\ 


§, 


\ 


den the artist had a studio. There was another 

one in the old house. It was a charming old 

world home. A pleasant place wherein to die. 
VANCE THOMPSON. 





Neely’s “Panorama of Cuba” is an interesting 
and timely publication. It consists of thirty-two 
panoramic views of the “Pearl of the Antilles,” 


taken on the spot by Gilson Willetts, one of Mr. Neely’s “accomplished 


artists and novelists.” The pictures furnish an accurate and fairly complete 
record of life in Cuba—life in the streets and homes, scenes of war and peace. 
In addition there is an admirable summary of the history of Cuba. (Tenmy- 
son Neely, New York, 10 cents.) ‘ a: 
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